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Dwight D. Eisenhower: he personalizes the Presidency through television 
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WBRE-TV Always Head of the Class 


The nations first Million Watt Station serves a 70-mile 
radius, comprising 17-counties (plus) in N. E. Pennsylva- 
nia with a population of over 2,000,000. 


ARB and PULSE surveys show that WBRE-TV has an 
average weekly share of audience of over 40% and leads by 
23% to 400% over the other stations! 

One station ... WBRE-TV .. . delivers the viewers in the 


key marketing areas of Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Hazleton, 
Sunbury and Williamsport. 


Verified Set Count of 250,000 as of April 1955 


RE ATESING Your Headley-Reed representative has these and many 


G 


| more facts to prove the consistent class leadership of 


aDVER | WBRE-TV ... he will be glad to show them to you. 
BUS | 








THIS COUNTRY BOY I$ GOING TO TOWN! 





, 





a 


Asa singer, Eddy Arnold has a unique and power- 4 “Eddy Arnold Time” is one of the fastest-selling 
ful hold on the entire American public. No one, shows in TV. .. 75 markets already snapped up. 
but noone, tops him asa phonograph-record seller. If yours is still available, HURRY! 


ye Now Eddy is going to town on TV with his new film “EDDY ARNOLD TIME” 


musical “ Eddy Arnold Time.” He is supported by “ 
a huge cast—including Betty Johnson, The Gor- For booklet, purOes, audition 
donaires, Hank Garland, and Roy Wiggins. film—write, wire. or phone 


> 4 26 half-hours, beautifully filmed and imaginatively  ~—sr WALTER SCHWIMMER CO. 
produced, now in the can. 


: : ; 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, lilinois, FRanklin 2-4392 
We respectfully submit this as the finest example New York Office: 16 East 41st St., LExington 2-1791 


of a filmed musical ever made for television. Canada: S. W. Caldwell, Ltd., Toronto 





the ABC affiliates in America’s 18th market 


MINNEAPOLIS— 
ST. PAUL 


WTCN -TV WTCN-Radio 


Channel 11 
Now a full time operation * 
Now under a single management * 


Now a better buy than ever * 


Announce the appointment of 





The KATZ 






Effective 
Ag en cy, Inc. 
May 1, 1955 
As national 


advertising 


representatives 
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Letter from the Publisher 
33rd NARTB Convention 


The scene of the 33rd annual convention of the NARTB is the nation’s 
capital. The theme of the convention is government's relations with the 
industry. 

Topped by a welcoming talk by the Chief Executive of the nation, key 
Congressional, FCC and government leaders will participate in this year’s 
conclave. 

One of the highlights will be the exhibit organized with the cooperation 
of The Advertising Council and some 46 organizations whose public service 
campaigns have been supported by the tv-radio industry. Throughout all 
of this dramatic presentation of the industry’s role as a public servant, 
one point needs to be emphasized: None of these exhibits would be possible 
without the commercial sponsorship of the medium. In fact, it would not 
be a bad idea to impress official Washington that advertising is the life 
blood, not only of this, but of every mass medium of communication in the 
United States today. 

The Congress, the FCC and government officials should know that this 
impressive demonstration of the contribution to public welfare by the 
industry is possible only through the channels of commercially sponsored 
television. We suggest further special exhibits to underscore this fact. 


Esau Joins TELEVISION AGE 


We are happy, with this issue, to announce the appointment of John 
Esau as General Business Manager of TELEVISION AGE. 

John is one of the best known executives in the television industry, not 
only because of his fine reputation as a station manager and owner but 
also because of his vision and tireless energy in serving all broadcasting 
in countless important posts with the NARTB and other organizations. 

He was born in Beatrice, Nebraska, 
March 7, 1910, attended the U. of 
Nebraska, then enrolled in the art acad- 
emy at St. Louis. He came to Tulsa 
in the early thirties to establish a com- 
mercial art and display agency. There he 
met and married Bobbe Williams of 
Tulsa. The Esaus have two children. 

John Esau has had wide experience in 
both radio and television. He was form- 
erly vice president and general manager 
of KTUL Tulsa and is currently president 
of Ktvo Oklahoma City. 

Among the many important industry positions he has held are director- 
at-large of NARTB for medium-sized stations and director of the Oklahoma 
Broadcasters Assn. He is now uhf director of the Television Board of 
Directors of NARTB and is on the NARTB Film Committee and the NARTB 
Membership Committee. He is on the Membership Committee of the TvB. 

John is active in civic and social affairs and has served in an executive 
capacity on many such organizations both in Oklahoma and at the national 
level. 





Cordially, 


I. Heck 








Bigger than 
the Big Top 





WGAL-TV 


LANCASTER, PA. 
NBC e CBS « DuMont 


Channel 8 Mighty Market Place 


York Harrisburg Reading 
Hanover Lebanon Pottsville 
Gettysburg Carlisle Hazleton 
Chambersburg Sunbury Shamokin 
Waynesboro Lewistown Bloomsburg 
Frederick Lock Haven Lewisburg 
Westminster Hagerstown Martinsburg 





316,000 


WATTS 


r McCollough, Pres 


MEEKER TV, INC. 


New York Los Angeles 


Chicago San Francisco 
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out of 

the 
NBC-TV 
Spectacular 


comes 





RESERVE THESE 
IMPORTANT SELLING DATES: 
September 11 Premiere 
October 9 Fall Season 
November 6 Pre-Thanksgiving 
December 4 Pre-Christmas 


January 1 New Year’s Day 
and Winter Travel 


January 29 Cold Weather Items 
February 26 Pre-Spring, Lent 
March 25 Pre-Easter 


C 
t 
I 
t 


April 15 Spring Items i 
May 6 Pre-Mother’s Day 
June 10 Pre-Father’s Day 
and Graduation 
July 8 Summer Season 
August 5 Summer Travel 


September 2. Back to School 
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Now for the first time the excitement and power 
of the Spectaculars is within the budget of any 
national advertiser ! 


COLOR SPREAD, a new series of 90-minute color ex- 
travaganzas, will be introduced this fall and will 
be sold on a participation basis. It will be seen in 
the primest of prime evening time, 7:30-9:00 PM, 
NYT, approximately every fourth Sunday. 


SPECTACULAR SCHEDULE: On COLOR SPREAD you will be 
able to place a full 90-second commercial immedi- 
ately before every major merchandising event 
throughout the year. Note the key dates at the left, 
buy as many participations as you need—on the 
dates you need them most. 


exciting things are happening on 


SPREAD 





SPECTACULAR AUDIENCE: Based on the performance 
of the NBC Spectaculars this past season, an audi- 
ence of over 30,000,000 viewers is expected for 
every COLOR SPREAD commercial. 


SPECTACULAR SALES impact: The Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion reports that more than a million Sunbeam 
Fryers have been sold, at $25 each, following its 
commercials on NBC-Tv’s Spectaculars. COLOR 
SPREAD is something that your salesmen can crow 
about. Its gigantic nation-wide promotion and pub- 
licity can be merchandised to the hilt. 


Call your NBC representative while choice selling 
dates are still available. 





TELEVISION 
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Frankly we're bubbling over 
with pride here at the 
Country House .. . . a pride 
we'd like to share with 


you, the members of 


a Guoal fh ; : 


é 
= : wee al 
ee pili 










our industry. Since the 
official opening on 
October 31st, thirty-five 
thousand people have 


visited our new home. 






If we were to condense 


the collective reaction 


FROM THE 
into one word, it would 


WIM COUNTRY HOUSE jess 


we're a bit cautious 

about the word fabulous... 
but we do think that 

IN LANSING, MICHIGAN s+ Coss Hoos, 
with its flowing ranch 
type exterior and graceful 
French Provincial interior, 
rates as one of the nation’s 
finest plants. Certainly 
it has no peer for styling, 
comfort, convenience and 
utilization. We'd like you 
to see it. If your travels 
this year bring you within 
shouting distance of 
Central Michigan, give 

vs acall. We can 


promise you a personal 


(but wilh Us 
tour and the most 


FOR A TOUR OF OUR NEW HOME..... sii LT ‘eindilicad Gisiiliiaiie, 


L 
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, HUNGRY FOR SALES ? 


| — then here's food for thought 
about Buffalo — 


WGR-TV is proved in survey after survey to be 
the “favorite” station. In the 24 weekday quarter 
| hour segments from 6 PM to midnight, WGR-TV 
leads in 21. WGR-TV delivers your audience. (Pulse) 


| WGR-TV Buffalo, completely serves the nation’s 
| 14th largest market. Covers 447,938 “able to buy” 
| homes in Western New York State plus a bonus 


| of 407,619 Canadian set-owning friends. 
| 
| 
| 


Serve yourse/f some sales... 
| se// Buffalo thru 


WGR-TV 


CHANNEL BUFFALO 


NBC BASIC 








REPRESENTATIVES — Headley-Reed 
| In Canada — Andy McDermott-Toronto 
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N OW these feature pictures | f 














We 


for the first time on television....| Hand-picked, top budget, 


hour-long (53 min., 20 sec.) 
Republic Pictures 
Corporation feature films 


starring Gene Autry 





and a cast of top 


supporting players. 


UTRY ob 


hour-long features 


are immediately available 
for local, regional or 


national sponsorship from 


MCA 


ERICA’S NO. } DISTRIBUTOR OF TELEVISION FILM PROGRAMS 


WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE YOUR NEAREST MCA-TV OFFICE TODAY 


BEVERLY HILLS: 9370 Santa Monica Bivd., CRestview 6-2001 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * BUFFALO * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT * HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY, MO. * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ROANOKE * ST. LOUIS * SALT LAKE CITY * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * TORONTO * LONDON ° PARIS 
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N OW these feature pictures | n 








es | never before on television......... 


WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE YOUR NEAREST MCA-TV OFFICE TODAY 


BEVERLY HILLS: 9370 Santa Monica Bivd., CRestview 6-2001 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * BUFFALO * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT * HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY, MO. * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA ° PITTSBURGH * ROANOKE °* ST. LOUIS * SALT LAKE CITY * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * TORONTO * LONDON ° PARIS 


These hour-long 

(53 min., 20 sec.) Republic 
Pictures Corporation 
high budget productions 
star Roy Rogers and 


feature a well-known 





supporting cast. 


°F 


hour-long features 


are immediately available 
for local, regional or 


national sponsorship from 


MCA 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 DISTRIBUTOR OF TELEVISION FILM PROGRAMS 





memes emer te 




















Hardcastle Motor Company of Goodlettsville, 
Tenn., decided recently to take an experimental 
flyer on Channel 4 daytime advertising —“‘just to 
see what would happen.” Purchased: the 12:15 
p.m. news program with Ralph Christian, one 
day a week. 


So what did happen? Here’s what Owner- 
Manager Dock Hardcastle reports: 


“After just our first and second broadcasts we 





received calls, letters and showroom visits from 
people all over Middle Tennessee and Southern 
Kentucky. After the second broadcast alone, our 
salespeople were answering telephone calls for 
more than thirty minutes. One customer pur- 
chasing a car on an outright sale said he didn’t 
know we existed before he saw our program on 
television. Weare amazed at the action we have 
obtained with this limited schedule on a daytime 
TV news presentation, and as a result we have 
extended our contract indefinitely.” 


For further proof of the daytime selling power of Channel 4, 
contact WSM-TV’s Irving Waugh or any Petry man. 
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CHANNEL 4 WSM-TV 


Clearly Nashville’s #1 TV Station! 








MAY, 1955 
Television Age 


43 HOW BIG IS TELEVISION? 
In terms of money and meaning, 
tv is a giant—and still growing 


46 EISENHOWER, TV PRESIDENT | 
Video brings the President | 








into everybody’s living room | 


48 THE TYPICAL TV BOSS 


Introducing a composite 


of all station managers 


50 A PICTURE HISTORY 
The visual story 
of a visual medium 


60 COMMERCIAL SAFARI 


A bigtime expert teils 


how to bag a filmed spot 


62 WHERE IS YOUR MAIL GOING? 


Agencies want data 
to use, not refuse 


64 PEARL IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 


A San Antonio brewery 


stands on the barrel for tv 


82 TELEVISION IN A PACKAGE 
Charlotte’s Klein agency 


specializes in tv selling 


DEPARTMENTS 


5 Publisher’s Letter 
Report to the readers 


23 Business Barometer 
Measuring the trends 


31 Tele-scope 
What's ahead behind the scenes 


33 Newsfront 
The way it happened 


69 Spot Report 


Digest of national activity 


94 Network Schedule 
The May line-up 


103 Film Sales 


The month’s activity 


113 


121 


121 


127 


129 


132 


Washington Memo 


The investigators 


Wall Street Report 


The financial picture 


Set Count 
Market-by-market figures 


New Stations 


The openers’ openings 


Readers Ask 
How to lengthen film life 


In the Picture 


Portraits of people in the news 


in Camera 
The lighter side 








WJAR-TV 


MADE THIS 
KING-SIZE SALE! 


Narragansett Lager Beer, brewed 
in one of America’s great brewer- 
ies and largest purchaser of New 
England TV time, is “sold” on 
WJAR-TV, Channel 10. In addi- 
tion to sponsoring a home-and- 
away schedule of Boston Red 
Sox major league baseball 
games. Narragansett has pion- 
eered in spot video by maintain- 
ing across-the-board adjacencies 
to key network and live local 
programming. 





The first King-Size bottle, orig- 
inated by Narragansett, was 
introduced in the Southern New 
England market on Channel 10 
and from then on ‘Gansett sales 
have been just that — King-Size! 


Client: Narragansett Brewing Company 


Agency: Cunningham & Walsh 
New York City 


POWERFUL 10 


Providence, Rhode Island 
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JOHN 
MURPHY 
Time Buyer 
Kudner Agency, 
Inc. 


BD says... 


a 


“Nothing pleases us 
more than to have a 
client tell us his prod- 
uct is doing well in a 
particular market. | 
have found product 
sales satisfaction each 
have used 


WNHC-TV in the South- 


time | 


ern New England area. 
There’s no guesswork 
. . the sales results 


prove it.” 





Compare these facts! 


» 15 County Service Area 


Population 3,564,150* 
Households  1,043,795* 
TV Homes 934,448** 
Sources: 

*"55 SRDS Consumer Markets 


(Pre-Final) 
**CBS-NIELSON 1953 — updated 
=. Set Sales Janvary 


See Your KATZ Man 


Serving Hartford & New Haven areas 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Grey Advertising 

It was a wonderful article and I cer- 
tainly was proud to appear on the 
cover of your good publication. I be- 
lieve the story was well handled—of 


| course I am prejudiced. My wife, how- 
; 





ever, doesn’t think I look as old as the 

photograph and drawing indicated. But 

lots of us like to live with our dreams 
and never see ourselves getting older. 

LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN 

Grey Advertising Agency 

New York City 


I couldn’t help but drop you a note 
to tell you how delighted we are with 
the story on Grey. More and more 
TELEVISION AGE seems to become the 
Fortune of the broadcasting industry. 
It’s amazing what rapid strides you 
have made with it in such a short 
period of time. 

ALFRED L. HOLLENDER 
Vice President 

Grey Advertising Agency 
New York City 


. . . My colleagues here at Grey join 
me in thanking you for the excellent 
job you did (“Great day for Grey,” 
April, 1955). We are, of course, proud 
to see our president and our agency 
featured in this issue. 

CHRISTOPHER Cross 
Director, Public Relations 
Grey Advertising Agency 
New York City 


Capitol Hill Interested 
We would like to have each issue of 
“Television Age” sent to Mr. Sidney 
Davis of our staff at the address listed 

below. 

Mr. EpwarD JARRETT 
Clerk, U. S. Senate 
Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 


Washington, D. C. 


Shipping Problems Picture 
. . . The story on the shipping of 


television film and the problems related 
to this activity makes darn good read- 
ing—I even enjoyed it myself! The 
article is well written and presents a 
comprehensive picture of a phase of 
the business which few people in the 
business fully appreciate. Congratula- 
tions on a job well done. 
H. Grant THEIs 
Manager of Film Services 


CBS Television 


Report on Spot Report 
I find your Spot Report very in- 
formative. In “very capsule” form it 
keeps us up to date on tv spot activi- 
ties. With time so limited it certainly 

is a welcome feature. 
ARTHUR PARDOLL 
Director of Broadcast Media 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


Your Spot Report is very helpful to 
me. Last month you ran an item about 
one of our clients planning a tv spot 
schedule. Within a few days a number 
of reps came to us with useful infor- 
mation and specific plans that they 
thought would work for our clients in 
their particular markets. This was just 
what we needed and wanted. 

Ep RATNER 
Director of Tv and Radio 
Friend, Reiss Advertising 


Each month I look your Spot Re- 
port over very carefully. 
Douctas H. HumM 


Timebuyer 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 


I read the Spot Report because it 
helps me get a picture of the trend in 
spot activity. 

ANN JANOWICZ 
Timebuyer 


Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc. 


With your neighbors at TvB gather- 
ing momentum on the drive for bigger 
appropriations and reports like yours 
to tell us where they’re going, there 
is no doubt that we’re well on the way 
to television’s rightful lion’s share of 
the advertising pie. I’m delighted to 
see that Age grows fatter by the copy. 

LawRENcE H. Rocers II 

Vice President and General Manager 


WSAZ-TV Huntington 
(Continued on page 20) 
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STATIONS 


KANSAS CITY: KCMO Radio & KCMO-TV tie kets Agee 
SYRACUSE: WHEN Radio & WHEN-TV in. ket: Agee 
PHOENIX: © KPHO Radio & KPHO-TV ie kets Agere 
OMAHA: WOW Radio & WOW-TV Sitti ° 


aiiited wih eter HOMES ans Pucesstul, 


Gardens Farming 
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, mam PHILCO! 


FEATURES 


@ Provides preview—exclusive with Philco. 





@ Available in 16MM and 35MM models. 


@ Quiet, continuous film motion—no intermittent mech- 
anism to cause film wear and damage. 


@ Cold light source—no burning or discoloring of film. 


@ Instantaneous run-up with provision for quick starts, 
stop and reversal. 


@ Highest quality reproduction in monochrome and color. 


PHILCO REGIONAL OFFICES 


Chicago 11, Illinois Dallas 1, Texas 
666 Lake Shore Drive 201 Southland Life Bidg. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. Washington 6, D.C. 
650 Russ Building 744 Jackson Place, N. W. 





Los Angeles 25, Calif. Dayton 2, Ohio 
Philco 16MM CineScanner 10589 Santa Monica Boulevard Talbott Bidg., Ist & Ludlow Sts. 


IMI 
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. film ‘“star’’ of network color shows ! 


Over and over, the Philco CineScanner continues to prove itself the star performer on top-notch network 
shows: Transforming scenes-on-film to bright, crisp, steady pictures in rich full color... with un- 
equaled simplicity and dependability! 

CineScanner employs the simplest film telecasting technique known. There are no problems of shading 
or color registration. In fact, color registration insurance is actually built in! 

Here’s how CineScanner works: 

A dependable cathode ray tube projects bright “‘cold’’ light through the film on to low cost, non-syn- 
chronous pickup tubes. Simultaneously, these tubes generate signals for the red, green and blue images— 
all from a single scanning tube! Operation is simple and direct. Costly camera tubes are eliminated. 
Perfect registration is assured. 

CineScanner has other exclusive advantages. A continuous-motion film transport mechanism designed 
by Philco and built by the Mitchell Camera Company eliminates mechanical shutters and noisy film- 
damaging intermittents. The film can be started, stopped—run forward and backward—instantaneously ! 

Install the Philco CineScanner and enjoy this simple, practical way of film telecasting. You can start 
today in monochrome .. . convert tomorrow to color with a simple conversion kit. 


For complete information write Dept. TA =a 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
_ oreo AND PHILADELPHIA 44 \\ Aiki On V 
\ Ly 






NDUSTRIAL DIVISION PENNSYLVANIA 














That's right! When you buy a slice of 
WJAC-TV, Johnstown . . . you get a 
generous portion of the entire South- 
western Pennsylvania market; Johns- 
town, Pittsburgh AND Altoona! 
Check these Hoopers on WJAC-TV: 


FIRST in Johnstown 
(a 2-station market) 
SECOND in Pittsburgh 
(a 3-station market) 


FIRST in Altoona 


(a 2-station market) 


Sure recipe for fast sales in the 1 buy 
that covers 3... 





Get full details from your KATZ man! 
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Letters (Cont'd from page 16) 


Keeping fully abreast of competitive 
developments in spot tv is an almost 
impossible task. The constant change 
in trends, practices, standards, etc., 
affects the planning and strategy of all 
advertisers. It is a definite aid to have 
a regular source of current happenings 
in spot tv which TELEVISION AGE 
is now providing. 

FRANK MINEHAN 
Director of Media 
Sullivan, Stauffer, 

Colwell & Bayles 


It’s helpful in keeping up with gen- 
eral spot activity and trends all over the 
country. 

FRANCES JOHN 
Timebuyer 
Bryan Houston, Inc. 


Very helpful for staying abreast of 
competitive activity. 

GEorGE KERN 

Timebuyer 

Lennen & Newell, Inc. 


The Spot Report is great. If it is 
possible I would like to have about 8 
reprints of each issue with binders, 
if they are available. 


Ben Lupy 


General Manager WIBW-TV 

Topeka 

Note: Binders for the Spot Report are 

available at $2 each. Write TELEVISION AGE, 
444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
The Telethon Question 

I was very much interested in your 


article “Money Marathons” which had | 
to do with telethons on local stations 


across the country. I was interested in 
the opinions and viewpoints of the 
broadcasters. 

My interest stems from my part in 
the broacasting business and as presi- 


dent of the Easter Seal Societies. I do | 


not have as much enthusiasm for tele- 
thons as do many people in the broad- 
casting business. I do realize that they 
have been effective in money raising 
but I sometimes wonder whether they 
have lasting value and whether they 
can be continued in each city from 
year to year. 

I was particularly interested in the 
comments by Vic Sholis of Louisville. 
He may have the best approach. But, 
I want to congratulate TELEVISION AGE 

(Continued on page 29) 
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WLBC-TYV 
MUNCIE 
INDIANA 
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31/, hours per week 


I 


Muncie is Ist 

in the nation in 
HOURS PER WEEK 
SPENT VIEWING TV 


WLBC-TV is Ist 
choice in 
MUNCIE FOR 
TV VIEWING 


They really go for TV in Mun- 
cie as proven in a recent na- 
tion-wide survey made in 34 
cities by the American Research 
Bureau. The average Muncie 
family spends 31% hours per 
week watching television . . . 
more hours per week than any 
other city! WLBC-TV leads in 
Muncie according to the No- 
vember A.R.B. Report, telecast- 
ing from 7 A.M. to 11:30 P.M. 


CBS - NBC - DUMONT-ABC NETWORKS 








INDIANA 


MUNCIE, 





























FROM FAR AND NEAR... 
THEY’RE WATCHING CHANNEL 
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Baltimore is a rich prosperous market, and WMAR-TV covers its 602,840* telesets like a tent. 
But sponsors on Sunpapers Television get an extra bonus of coverage in a lush surrounding area that 
extends from far up into Pennsylvania down into tidewater Virginia—with, of course, the rich Central 
Maryland and Delaware areas thrown in. 


Evidence? CONSISTENT unsolicited mail from 243 postoffices outside of BalTti- 
more City during March and April, 1955. ° 


The bonus of consistent viewing, attested month after month in WMAR-TV‘s mail-count, reduces 
cost-per-thousand and increases sales. The nearest Katz office can fill in the details. 


*Total, April 1, 1955, from the Baltimore TV Circulation Committee. 
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Telephone MUliberry 5-5670 * TELEVISION AFFILIATE OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, Inc. New York, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT AREA STATIONS 





























Business barometer 


As predicted, both local and national spot television billings showed an increase 
in February (as compared to January), but network dropped slightly, 
reversing the gain for the same period last year. 





The small network drop was not surprising, however, when it is noted that this 
particular division of tv billings has shown a gain each month since July. 





Comparing February business with that in January shows an increase of 1.7 in 
local billings, a gain of 7.1 per cent in national spot and a drop of 
1.7 per cent in network. 





Comparing this report with the same month a year ago shows a local business gain 
in Feb. 1954 of 1.6 per cent, as compared with the present 1.7—a 





LOCAL SPOT NETWORK 
comparing February billings with January: +17 +714 —{,7 
Jan. 1954 Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan.1955  ~— Feb. 


+20 
+15 
+10 


Oct. 1953 








difference of only one tenth of one per cent. In national spot the gain 
last year was only 4.8 per cent, which is 2.3 per cent less than this 
year's 7.1 gain. Network a year ago gained 3 per cent. This year the 
decline of 1.7 per cent leaves the greatest difference of any division, 
or 4.7 per cent. 


Supported by the similarity of trend which the two years show it seems safe to 
predict on the basis of last year's pattern that the March Business 
Barometer will show increases in all three categories. 





The record of network billings strength, with gains in every month since July 
1954, is impressive. However, the gains for each month are not as great 
as they were for the same months a year ago. For example, the network 
billings' increase in November 1953 was 6.6 per cent, as compared with 
4.6 per cent in November 1954. In December 1953 the increase was 4.6 
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Business barometer 


continued 








per cent and in December 1954, 2.9 per cent. In January 1954 it was 
1.9 per cent and last month it was 1.5 per cent. 


This smaller percentage of increase seems due in large part to the fact that the 
networks’ overall billings are much greater than they were a year ago. 
Thus they are nearer the saturation point than they were at the time. 





The sturdy increase in national spot in February of 7.1 percent is comparable to 
the smaller 4.8 per cent gain a year ago. Checking back on the three 
months preceeding shows that the November 1953 spot increase was 4.4 
per cent, aS compared with November 1954's decline of 0.5 per cent. 
December 1953 dropped 4.4 per cent and December 1954 dropped 8.3 per cent. 
January 1954 was off 7.4 per cent, as compared with the January 1955 
decline of 3.2 per cent. 





The pattern shows greater decline in national spot in the past four months than 
for the same four months a year ago. This adds significance to the 
greater increase in national spot billings in February. Not only has 
the downward trend in this important division reversed, but the gain 
is more than 2 per cent greater than the same upward trend a year ago. 





Local business is running on almost the same track that it did a year ago with 


the increase for February 1.7 per cent, as compared to last year's gain 
of 1.6 per cent. 





Summing up, we find local this year following almost the same pattern as last 
year, national spot showing more strength after going through a period 
which was weaker than last year and network following the same pattern 
as a year ago but with the gains Slightly less each month. 





NETWORK 


LOCAL SPOT 
increase from Feb. 1954 to Feb. 1955: (a1) +35.2 (Gn) 


The second chart compares February 1955 billings with February 1954, showing the 
percentage of gains for each category for the: one-year period. It must 
be kept in mind that this percentage gain is for the entire industry and 
cannot be applied to individual stations. This is because of the overall 


growth of the industry, with many more stations on the air than there were 
a year ago. 





The gain for local business over the year's period is 3l per cent. That for 
national spot is 35.2 per cent. Network has shown an overall gain of 
37.9 per cent. These are the Business Barometer's own figures, based 
entirely on the seventeen consecutive TELEVISION AGE monthly surveys of 
the industry. These surveys are compiled from figures supplied by 
Stations directly to Dun & Bradstreet on forms supplied by the magazine. 
The Wall Street firm tabulates the reports and furnishes the totals to 
the magazine.’ Analysis is supplied by TELEVISION AGE. 





These figures are given rather substantial support by the McCann-Erickson research 
department preliminary report which was recently released by Printer's 
Ink. The McCann-Erickson estimate shows the 1954 billings as compared 
with those for 1953, and, while that period is slightly different than 
the February-to-February figures above, the pattern is strikingly similar. 








The McCann-Erickson estimate shows local business increased 25 per cent for the 
year (as compared to 3l per cent), national spot as 30 per cent up (as 


compared to 35.2 per cent) and network 38.8 per cent up (as compared to 
37.9 per cent). 





Another comparison of the TELEVISION AGE figures may be made with the PIB report 
for February which shows that the network gross was 35.7 per cent above 
that for February a year ago. The TELEVISION AGE comparison for the 
same period, as outlined above, is 37.9 per cent. 
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This space is expensive 


How well are you using it? 








YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
Advertising + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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it the nation. 


Although known from coast to coast, the Statue of Liberty’s 


inspiration is greatest at home. 


Storer Stations, too, have achieved national recognition. But it is their 
impact upon the local audience that brought truth to the phrase, 


| tama “for sales success — sell it on a Storer Station.” 


| “A Storer Station is a Local Station.” 


STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 

“A TOM HARKER, V.P., National Sales Director * 118 E. 57th St., New York 22, Eldorado 5-7690 
4 BOB WOOD, Midwest National Sales Mgr. ° 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, FRanklin 2-6498 
GAYLE V. GRUBB, V.P., Pac. Coast Nat’! Sales Mgr. ¢ 111 Sutter Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. WEst 1-2093 










Some people are born leaders 





---like WCAU, Philadelphia 


WCAU-TV has 35% more quarter-hour wins 
than Station B and 102% more than Station C 


source upon request 


The Philadelphia Bulletin Radio and TV Stations + CBS Affiliates + Represented by CBS Radio and Television Spot Sales 
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Letters (Cont'd from page 20) 


for looking into this matter, uncover- 
ing the subject. And, I hope that you 
won’t stop with one article. Keep your 
eye on this because it can be of help, 
not only to the broadcasting business 
but to the voluntary organizations that 
need money—particularly those that 
are not aligned with United Fund 
raising. 
Epcar Kopak 
President 
The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc. 


The story on telethons is very beau- 
tifully done. . . 
Rocer W. Cupp 
WFIL, Philadelphia 
Official Comment 
I have just finished reading your 
Official Films story in TELEVISION AGE 
and I wanted you to know that I think 
it is a beautifully presented story. 


Harovp L. Hackett 
President 
Official Films 
New York City 
Rural Markets Studied 
We were very much interested in and 
impressed by the article, “Rich Rural 
Markets,” in your March issue which 
certainly did an excellent job of pull- 
ing together a lot of facts as to the 
extent and development of the tele- 
vision farm market. 
I wonder if it would be possible for 
you to send us a half dozen reprints 
of this at your earliest convenience. 


WituiaM L. O’Brion 
St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 
New York City 


I noticed in your March issue the 
list of station farm directors. Here at 
WREx-TV Les Davis is the farm direc- 
tor. 

Cuuck OLson 
Promotion Manager 


WREX-TV Rockford, Ill. 


.... about the reprints of your story 
on farm programs. . . . we can use 20 
copies. 

Don BEEDLE 
Promotion Director 
KVTV Sioux City 
lowa 

(Note: Reprints of the article “Rich 
Rural Markets”, an eight-page story, in- 
cluding a listing of farm directors of televi- 


sion stations, are available for 25c each, 20c 
in lots of 20 or more.) 












If you want to reach the television 
viewers of the South Bend Market 
there’s only one way to do it. Buy 
WSBT-TV. This station gives you 
more viewers than all the others put 
together! No other station, UHF or 
VHF, whose signal reaches the South 
Bend Market, even comes close to 
WSBT-TV in share-of-audience. Fur- 
thermore, when you use this station, 
your sales story is presented with a 
clear, interference-free picture. 


PRIMARY COVERAGE 
AREA 


Indiana 


* TV Hooperatings, Nov., 1954 for South 
Bend-Mishawaka, Ind. 


alien 


* Pulse, Jan., 1955 for the 4 Northern Indi- 
ana Counties of St. Joseph, Elkhart, Marshall 
and Kosciusko. 


A BIG MARKET...A PROSPEROUS MARKET 


The primary coverage area of WSBT-TV embraces a prosperous 9-county 
market in Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. The following in- 
come and sales figures show clearly the sales potential of this great market: 


Effective Buying Income . . $1,102,341,000. Food Sales . . $186,045,000. 
Total Retail Sales ........ $818,681,000. Drug Sales . . . $23,270,000. 


Source: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1954. 


SOUTH 
we BEND, 
IND. 


ces 


CHANNEL 34 Du Mont 


A CBS BASIC OPTIONAL STATION 


ASK PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY ® NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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18 out of 
the top 15? 


Sounds impossible? Not when you’re talking 
about WSAZ-TV, sir! Because that’s exactly 
what happened on the latest TV-Hooperating 
report (January ’55) for the Huntington- 
Charleston area. The “First Fifteen” line-up 
— thanks to six sets of ties — actually includes 
18 top favorite network shows. . . and every 
single one of them reaches this Industrial 
Heart of America via WSAZ-TV! Impressive 
— sure! But not necessarily surprising when 
you realize that seven days a week, in the 
busy 6 P.M. to midnight period, the Hooper 
TV Audience Index gives WSAZ-TV an 
average 73% share of audience. 




























The people’s choice! Pick whatever rating 
service you want -WSAZ-TV overwhelmingly shows 
up, again and again, as the TV favorite in our big 
five-state area. The ‘latest ARB phone survey, for 
instance, in our major communities gives the 
“Watched Most” title (both before and after 6 

P.M.), day after day, to WSAZ-TV by three-quarters 

of the families interviewed. 

It happens again and again! During mid- 
February, The Pulse probed TV preferences in the 
Marietta-Parkersburg area —65 miles from WSAZ- 
TV’s new 1,100-foot tower. Same story. Of the top 
15 once-a-week shows, WSAZ-TYV nets 12 (including 
the first five). Of the top 10 multi-weekly shows, 
WSAZ-TV walks away with the first four. 
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Your conclusion is obvious 
Being the favorite of so many people 

in such a big, prosperous market 

makes it inevitable that WSAZ-TV should 
also be first choice of so many 

advertisers. Why try to move goods 

with a flock of wheelbarrows when 

you can do the job faster and easier 

with a single prime mover like WSAZ-TV? 
How fast. . . how easily ... and how 
reasonably are all facts awaiting you 

at any Katz office. 
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West Virginia also affiliated 
CHANNEL 3 wtth Radio 
Mazimum Power Stations WSAZ, 
NBC BASIC NETWORK Huntington & 
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WGKV, Charleston 
Lawrence H. Rogers, 
Vice President and 
General Manager, 
WSAZ, Inc. 
represented 
nationally 

by The Kaiz 
Agency 
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TvB Renews Philip Morris Interest 

Just when it seemed Philip Morris, Inc. might abandon 
any spot tv effort because of not being able to land enough 
premium A time, Television Bureau of Advertising stepped 
into the picture. TvB went right at stations and reps for 
availabilities and has drawn up a sample schedule for the 
cigarette company, showing them what top spots they 
could garner if they were presently buying. At the same 
time, the TvB prospectus shows how much better buys 
PM might get in September. The result: Philip Morris 
and its agency, Biow-Beirn-Toigo, is taking another king- 
size look at spot tv. 


Official Seeks ‘‘Margie” Rights 

Official Films is dickering for the syndication distribu- 
tion rights for this past season’s NBC network series pro- 
duced by Hal Roach, My Little Margie. At press time, 
negotiations for the property were close to the wire. Of- 
ficial, anxious to get the series, is reported to be paying 
“a very big” price for the rights. 


Sheen Wanted Simulcast 

One reason for Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s transfer from 
Du Mont to ABC was that the latter will carry his program 
on both tv and radio. ABC president Robert E. Kintner, 
in announcing the move, said his network has offered the 
program to 117 of its more than 200 tv affiliates, hoping 
most of them will carry it live. At the height of the 
Bishop’s Du Mont run, which began in 1952, the program 
was seen on 166 stations, 72 of them live. 


Mark Trail Television Series 

Mark Trail comic strip, drawn by cartoonist Ed Dodd, 
will form basis for syndicated series which will be pro- 
duced by Clarkson First Features. Drex Hines will be the 
executive producer. Sale was handled by Post-Hall Syn- 
dicate. Show will be 30-minute film with each episode 
complete in itself. Star has not yet been selected. Pilot film 
is slated for late spring and will be produced on Dodd’s 
Georgia estate. 


Questionnaire Pro-Subscription Tv 

Questionnaire being circulated by Saturday Review 
undertakes to determine popularity of subscription tv. 
(See Newsfront, page 33.) Asks whether replyee would 
install toll tv if it were available; what price he would be 
willing to pay for service; what type of program he would 
like most; whether he feels subscription tv should be 
authorized. In defining toll plan the magazine says it 
would offer programs of “special interest, often too ex- 
pensive to be offered openly over the networks.” Thus the 


Review falls into common trap of failing to point out that 
toll tv would curtail free programs by occupying chan- 
nels now used by free tv and would mean that many 
programs now seen free would be available only on a toll 
basis. 


P&G Placing Spot 

Procter & Gamble has its various agencies busy on the 
spot tv front. Benton & Bowles has been placing spot in 
midwestern markets for Whirl, instant liquid shortening, 
and testing for Crest, new fluoride toothpaste, in Rochester, 
N. Y., Columbus, O. and Portland, Ore. Biow-Beirn-Toigo 
has just begun a schedule in several southwestern markets 
for Golden Fluffo. Leo Burnett has been placing spot time 
around sport shows for P&G’s White Lava Hand Soap. 


MCA Has Two New Properties 

Though the odds seem to be against him, Wynn Nathan, 
vice president of MCA-TV, Ltd., Film Syndication Divi- 
sion, is betting that he can do it. MCA has obtained two 
new syndicated properties but Mr. Nathan will not let the 
word out as to their identity until the first day of the 
NARTB Convention, at which time he will make the an- 
nouncement himself. 


General Tire Adds Ten Markets 

General Tire and Rubber Co. has added 10 markets to 
the 11 listed in Film Sales (see page 103) of the Inter- 
national News Service film This Week in Sports. The 
show, which the company retitles General Sports Time, 
stars Harry Wismer. D’Arcy is the agency. 


Prudential To Drop Radio 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America, cur- 
rently represented on tv with the CBS Television half-hour 
You Are There, is about to drop all radio activity for a 
tv-only policy. Calkins & Holden is the agency. 


Home Facial to Use Spot Tv 

Morton Edell, onetime head of Vitamin Corp. of 
America, after having successfully introduced on the west 
coast a new home facial called Pink Ice, (mudpack for the 
ladies, after-shave treatment for the men) has begun using 
spot tv to bring the product made by Helaine Seager, Inc. 
to eastern markets. Spot schedules are already running in 
New York, Rochester, N. Y., Washington, Buffalo, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Detroit, with more to come. 
Most of the placements are on a co-op basis with local 
stores but the buying is done by the agency, Fiore & Fiore, 
Jersey City. 
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To help keep network TV pictures 
clear as they go from city to city, the 
Bell System is installing Automatic 
Switching Equipment (A.S.E.) on all 
major multi-channel radio relay routes. 
Here’s how it works: 


Even the most carefully engineered 
microwave radio systems are affected 
by some fading caused by atmospheric 
changes. The only way to avoid this 
interference in television pictures car- 
ried from city to city by radio relay is 
to switch the signals to another path. 

Manual switching is not fast enough 
to beat sudden fades. To make the 





A.S.E. can switch channels 


change-over automatic, the Bell System 
designed A.S.E. which switches radio 


relay channels in a split second. 


Now—when fading threatens—it is 
recognized by an electronic device that 
sends a warning signal back to the con- 
trol station. The picture is then switched 
automatically to a protection channel. 
The entire operation could take place 
several times a second without disturb- 
ing your program in any way. 

Advances of this sort in equipment 
and technique assure that the television 
public will have the benefit of the best 
possible service now and in the future. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Providing transmission channels for intercity television today and tomorrow 
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PAY-AS-YOU-SEE. The debating sea- 
son is in full swing. The subject is 
subscription television—under any one 
of a half dozen names. 

With the FCC deadline for comment 
set for May 9, everyone is getting into 
the act. Even the man-on-the-street is 
writing to the FCC, for as the owner 
of a tv set he has a very real interest 
in the problem. In addition, comment 





RICHARD S, SALANT 
Upholds CBS view 


both formal and informal is coming 
from television station owners, the net- 
works, manufacturers, movie produc- 
ers, movie exhibitors, congressmen and 
senators, trade associations, commit- 
tees and experts representing both pros 
and cons. 

and professionals are 
equally prominent in the debating 


Amateurs 


arena: 

Alfred Starr, co-chairman of the 
Committee Pay-As-You-See 
Tv, squared off against Zenith’s pub- 
licity expert Dr. Millard C. Faught be- 
fore the National Press Club in Wash- 


ington. 


Against 


Zenith is carrying on a heated con- 
troversy with CBS by mail and tele- 
phone over a pro-subscription tv com- 
mercial which CBS refused to telecast 
on their Omnibus program. As a result, 
Zenith dropped the program but CBS- 
Television has stuck to its guns, insist- 
ing that the manufacturer owes for 


THE WAY IT HAPPENED 





the time under their contract. An in- 
terchange of letters has beeen pub- 
lished between Joseph S. Wright, 
Zenith vice president and general man- 
ager, and Richard S. Salant, CBS vice 
president and general executive. 

A team composed of Victor A. 
Sholis, wHas-Tv Louisville, and Tru- 
man Rembusch, theatre and radio sta- 
tion owner, has met Dean James 
Landis, general counsel of Skiatron 
Electronics and Television Corp., and 
W. Theodcie Pierson, of Pierson & 
Ball, Washington attorneys for Zenith, 
on a special CBS-Television show. 

These are only the more notable. 
There have been dozens of others. In 
fact the deluge of words has been so 
heavy that the possibility exists that 
many in television have lost sight of 
just what all the shouting is about. 

Briefly it is this: Three firms have 
worked out systems by which tv set 
owners can receive special programs 
—for a fee. The programs are telecast 
in the same way as regular commercial 
programs except for a special electron- 
ic scrambling device which blurs the 
picture and stifles the sound. When 
the fee is paid this clears up. Methods 
of paying differ. One is to drop coins 
into a meter. Another uses an elec- 
tronically magnetized or prepunched 
IBM card. The third is through the 


phone company which bills you. 





MILLARD C. FAUGHT 
Zenith expert 


ewstront 


Zenith has promoted toll tv hardest, 
since 1951. It calls its method Phone- 
vision. 

Skiatron is pushing a slightly dif- 
ferent system named Subscriber- 
Vision. 

International Telemeter, a subsidiary 
of Paramount Pictures Corp., is be- 
hind the Telemeter system. 

The FCC has been asked to author- 
ize one or another of the systems for 
use by stations and on channels now 
offering free television service. Formal 
hearings are required under law before 
action can be taken. The present FCC 
request for statements is to determine 
whether or not it should hold these 
hearings. No matter what tone the 
statements take, the FCC decision is 
many months, perhaps years, away. 

There is one principal argument for 


subscription television. It is that 





ALFRED STARR 
Fights for free tv 


through the pay system better pro- 
grams can be offered to subscribers 
than are now possible under the com- 
mercial system. Subscribers, propon- 
ents say, can see complete movies, 
plays and other entertainment without 
being interrupted by commercial an- 
nouncements. Special groups, such as 
educators, scientists, opera lovers and 
the like, can get more of the programs 
they like by paying a fee than are 

(Continued on page 40) 
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IN THE SCRANTON, WILKES-BARRE, HAZLETON MARKET 


999 FIGURES 
PROVE Wobl-T 
YOUR DEST bl 


Look at your latest February 1955 ARB ratings and you'll 
see a most amazing switch in the great Northeastern Penn- 


sylvania area. You'll see how overwhelmingly the lead has 
shifted to WGBI-TV. 














WGBI-TV presents the highest rated show in the entire 
market. 


WGBI-TV is first in total quarter hours of viewing 9 A.M. 
to sign off. 


WGBI-TV is ahead of the second station during this same 
period by 43 quarter hours (while on the air) 
and leads all of the remaining stations combined. 


Represented 
exclusively by 
BLAIR TV, Inc. 


WGBI-TV carries five out of the top 10 shows and also has 


the highest rated local newscast and late film 
theatre. 


In any category WGBI-TV’s leadership is impressive. 


If you want to sell in Northeastern Pennsylvania, you 
had better be on 


Dominating the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre-Hazle- 
ton market. And soon to be the Highest Powered 
sa Station on the CBS Network with 1 million watts. 
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ration at NARTB 


Convention, May 22-26 





RCA PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED 
COMPATIBLE COLOR TELEVISION 





















NOW READY... 


An Indispensable Guide for Color Planning 


In its 108 pages, this catalog provides just about everything the station man wants to 
know about color TV planning. First, its 28-page explanatory section contains the most 
timely, factual and authentic discussion of color planning ever written. Entitled “How 
to Plan for Color” it includes up-to-the-minute considerations of network programming, 
film programming, live studio programming. Second, the catalog describes and illustrates 
all the latest RCA equipments for color television to fit these plans—immediately. 


This informative catalog is fundamental to color station operation—the only book of 
its kind! And it’s ready NOW. 


For your copy of this new RCA catalog on Broadcast Color Equipment for Television 
ask your Broadcast Sales Representative. Or write Section 503, RCA Engineering 
Products Division, Camden, N.J. on your station letterhead. 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 





RCA Pioneered and Developed Compatible Color Television 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





@ Network Equipment 
@ Test Equipment 


@ 3V Color Film and | 
Slide Equipment 


@ Live Camera Equipment 
@ Switching Equipment 


@ Syne and Color 
Originating Equipment | 


108 


PAGE 
CATALOG | 
* 





CAMDEN, N. J. 
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WPROTY 


PROVIDENCE, 


CHERRY & WEBB Broadcasting Company 


The symbol of 


TOP TELEVISION 
in New England’s 


BIG THREE Market 


i aaa 





The “Big Three” — Providence, Fall River and New 
Bedford—together comprise the nation’s 14th mar- 
ket, a billion dollar retail sales area. 

In this market the familiar call letters WPRO 
have long stood for the best in radio, with the largest 
listening audience in the area. 

Now WPRO-TV brings to this audience the best 
in TV from CBS Television and local originations 
over Channel 12, continuing a long tradition of 
community service. 

WPRO-TV is owned and operated by the Cherry 
& Webb Broadcasting Company. 





New York « San Francisco + Boston 


Dallas + St. Louis - 


Chicago + Detroit - 


Jacksonville + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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Good news 
travels far... 
fast! 


Newsfilm, the only syndicated news service specially tailored 
for television, has more than doubled its list of subscribing 
stations in six months. Here’s why... 

Newsfilm is produced to famed CBS News standards, but 
is available to all stations regardless of affiliation. Newsfilm 
brings you news-in-depth reported by such newsmen as 
Howard K. Smith in London... David Schoenbrun in Paris... 
Griffing Bancroft in Washington and Robert Pierpoint in 
Tokyo, plus some 250 camera correspondents around the 
globe. Newsfilm gets to stations fast from four major process- 
ing centers, prepared and speeded by a staff of more than 
100 full-time writers and editors, technicians and dispatchers. 
Newsfilm offers exclusive extras: custom-made opening and 


closing titles ...special-order coverage. ..all footage classified 


for easy re-use... weekend news analysis...newsquiz...spe- 


cial maps and charts. 

And the good news has gotten around that Newsfilm 
news programs are winning the biggest audiences in their 
time periods in such major markets as Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Seattle and Portland. To find out how News- 


film can boost the ratings of your news shows, contact... 


CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES, INC. 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, Boston, 
Detroit and St. Louis. Distributor in Canada: S. W. Caldwell Ltd., Toronto 








Newsfront (Con't jrom 33) 


offered over the present free system. 

Principal arguments against sub- 
scription tv are many. Some of the more 
important include: 

@ The NARTB points out that set 
owners would be deprived of the free 
service they are now receiving if pres- 
ent channels are diverted to toll tv. 

@ Most set owners feel they are en- 
titled to the programming which was 
available at the time they bought their 
sets (there are now around 35 mil- 
lion). They fear that toll tv may drain 
off some of the best programs. 

@ Examples of the programming 
groups which might be lost to free tv 
are World Series baseball games, prize 
fights (already a partial casualty to 
theatre tv), important plays and other 
entertainment which might be sold to 
the highest bidder. Pay-as-you-see tv, 
with its subsidized pocketbook, might 
easily outbid free television for rights. 

@ Set owners with limited incomes 
would feel a real hardship if they had 
te pay for programs which they see 
free today. 

@ Success of toll tv might mean 
the end of free television, again at the 
expense of the public. 

The NARTB Board at its recent 
meeting in Washington took a firm 
stand against pay-as-you-see tv with 
only Paul Raibourn, of Paramount 
Pictures’ KTLA Los Angeles, dissenting 
and John Essau, ktvQ Oklahoma City, 
abstaining from the voting. The adopt- 
ed resolution stated that the proposals 
as made to the FCC are “contrary to 
the public interest.” The trade group 
will appear and participate in all hear- 
ings and proceedings on the subject 
and “take any and all necessary and 
proper steps to preserve unlimited 
public reception within the television 
broadcast bands.” 

Henry W. Slavick, general manager 
of wmct Memphis, summed up the 
feeling of many other telecasters some 
months ago (“Slot Machine Tv,” TELE- 
VISION AGE, May 1954) when he said 
that the proponents “have every right 
to establish a business such as they 
propose, with coin machines or other 
gimmicks. But not at the expense of 
the public . . . not over the limited 
number of channels which belong to 
the public.” 
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WALTER S. MACK 
Acquires Western Television 


TIME ON HIS HANDS, Walter 5. 
Mack, who’s made quite a reputation 
for himself by building up such prod- 
ucts as Pepsi-Cola, Allied stores and 
some of the earliest singing commer- 
cials, was at it again. He has acquired 
the wherewithal to boost his newest 
baby, C&C Super Coola, into the super 
time. As president of the C&C Super 
Corp. (it stands for Cantrell & Coch- 
rane), Mr. Mack acquired Western 
Television, Inc., lock, barrel and stock. 


$10 Million Worth of Time 


The move also brought in enough 
national tv time to last “several years 
to come,” reportedly some $10-million 
worth of network chain breaks and 
local ID’s. The major amount of it will 
be used to boost sales of C&C Super 
Coola, a canned, carbonated soft drink 
that American tv audiences no doubt 
will be hearing a great deal about. The 
remainder, it was said, might be con- 
tracted out to non-competing items. 

President Mack also acquired the 
services of film veteran Matthew M. 
Fox, the man who has served as George 
Skouras’ assistant, executive vice pres- 
ient of Universal International and, 
currently, director of United Artists. 
Mr. Fox founded Western Television 
in 1951, was its principal stockholder 
and will remain in its top post to op- 
erate its film library as a C&S Super 
Corp. division. The library, which in- 
cludes feature films as well as such 
serials as Flash Gordon and Buck 
Rogers, will continue to be leased to 
stations “for cash and spot time.” 


DU MONT’S ELECTRONICAM. Adver- 
tisers and their agencies are showing 
considerable interest in the new Du 
Mont Laboratories film development 
which makes possible the filming of a 
live television program at the same 
time and through the same lens with 
which it is being televised. 

Not only is the system (called Elec- 
tronicam by Du Mont) faster than any 
film production method now being used 
but it cuts costs proportionately, a fea- 
ture which automatically endears it to 
all film buyers. 

First and foremost among uses for 
Electronicam seems to be_ the possi- 
bility of substituting high quality film 
for the present inferior quality kine- 
scope. Kinescopes have been used 
widely where cable or microwave were 
too expensive or were not available. 
While kines have improved in quality 
they still do not approach film in repro- 
ductive excellence. 

Du Mont Network expects to use the 
Electronicam system as a_ substitute 
for live networking except on a few 
spot news shows. The development will, 
in effect, make Du Mont a film net- 
work, a possibility which has been ex- 
pected for some time. Films will be 
shipped to affiliates in advance, to ap- 
pear at scheduled times. Plans were 
laid to handle the Bishop Sheen pro- 
gram that way, until ABC wooed and 
won the show for its network. 

Executives report inquiries from a 
number of agencies about rates and 
schedules for producing their own pro- 
grams and commercials. Several syndi- 
cators, too, have shown interest in the 
system. 

For the present, at least, Du Mont 
will allow use of Electronicam only 
through its own facilities. Equipment 
is being added to meet the expected 
demand. The system will be demon- 
strated at the NARTB convention. 

In the Electronicam system an image 
orthicon camera head and a film cam- 
era are mounted side by side on the 
same base and with a common lens. 
Light passing through the lens is split 
in two, one part going to the film and 
one to the pickup tube of the tv camera. 
A focus control at the back of the tv 
camera regulates the common lens. 
The tv camera’s electronic view finder 
operates for both cameras. 

In addition to the film the Electron- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Statistics, mail counts, Pulse . . . 


and the just plain folks who tell Trudy McNall how much they like her “Home 
Cooking” show on WHAM-TYV prove she can sell. All season selling is a 
habit with Trudy. She has worked her way so far into the hearts of her 
Western New York viewers they regularly buy the products she advertises 
because she tells them to, whatever the season. 

More than a million and a quarter people live in the 17-county buying area 
served by WHAM-TYV. They turn regularly to WHAM-TYV for everything 
from entertainment to the weather. Is your sales message reaching this prime 
audience? They are ready to buy. Try them this summer. Just contact the 
Hollingbery representative nearest you. 


THE 


STROMBERG-CARLSON ifelemMeleolom' /-5 ms 
STATION 


GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. W H A ivi = TV 
National Representative CHANNEL wy 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.’S MOST POWERFUL STATION 
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each one 1s different 





The staff of life — despite its many origins and 
types — is a common need around the world. Quality 
television stations — just as diverse in their 
personalities and origins — share a common need 


for individualized representation. 


Some of the most outstanding find their answer with 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons. If your standards 
are similar to theirs, this is the kind of quality 


representation worth investigating. 


WAAM Baltimore 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. | W22N-7V  Buffaio 


WFMY-TV_ Greensboro 
New York § wTPA 


Harrisburg 


Chicago # WDAF-TV Kansas City 
San Francisco § WHAS-TV Louisville 
WTM]J-TV Milwaukee 
television—the only medium we serve fF WMTW — Mt. Washington 


WSYR-TV = Syracuse 
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How 


Ithough the people in television are tired of 
hearing their industry called “new”, they 
may well be subjected to the label for another 
decade to come. But that isn’t all. While the 
public-at-large gets used to the idea that tv is 
no longer an infant effort, the industry, itself, 
is having to take in stride another concept: Tele- 
vision is not only solidly and fully established; it 
is also an enormous industry, major from almost 
every economic point of view. Already huge, it 
is becoming giant and premises to grow more 
tremendous still. 

Television cannot, like a child, be weighed or 
backed up to a door jamb and measured to a 
pencilled mark. Perhaps the only measure that 
might begin to suggest its physical size would be, 
instead of a 36-inch tape, the 70,000-mile web 
of AT&T cables (and relays) that deliver the 


finished television product, programs. 
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In terms of money 
and meaning, tv is a giant — 


and still growing 


Clearly, television must be measured in terms 
of its new and varied divisions, its army of em- 
ployes, its huge money volume, its tremendous 
investment in plant and equipment, the astonish- 
ing influence it exerts and, importantly, in time. 

Undoubtedly the best known areas of television 
are the new and growing businesses fostered by 
it. For example, at the end of the second world 
war, only six outlets were on the air. Their num- 
ber increased to 107 before the construction 
freeze in 1950. The post-freeze building boom 
has now built the total to a national spread of 
415 commercial stations. 

They are serviced, as every televiewer must 
surely know, by four national networks, ABC- 
TV, CBS Television, Du Mont and NBC-TV, plus 
a few regional and state networks. All programs 
telecast, an estimated total of 5,000 hours a day, 


are available—free of charge—to some 33 mil- 








At 


lion sets throughout the country. 

Merely to provide the sending-re- 
ceiving equipment for this activity, 
more than 200 factories have been 
drawn into the tv manufacturing field. 
At least another 229 businesses, mostly 
new, have been organized to handle 
program distribution, with 560 more 
companies handling producton and re- 
lated services. Whereas they are not 
tv-new, several hundred agencies for 
advertising and promotion have real- 
ized important new growth from tv 
billing. Of the 672,000 corporations ac- 
tive in the entire American business 
scene, some 1,000 have been born 
since—and because of — commercial 
television. 

Employment-wise, the figures are 
also broad. The U.S. Dept. of Labor’s 
most recent survey, taken in 1950 (an- 
other is scheduled for this summer), 
indicated that even then networks and 
stations were meeting a weekly payroll 
for 47,000 employes. About 10,000 of 
that total were hired by the four net- 
works, alone. Whereas the total num- 
ber was more than enough to fill an 
Infantry division, industry’s wages 
were considerably higher than those of 
military life, averaging $73 for a 40- 
hour week. 

Obviously, those statistics are now 
regretably out of date and do not, of 
course, include workers in 
fields like set-manufacture. For ex- 
ample, RCA alone employed a work- 
ing force in 1954 of some 70.500 
people. The annual payroll hit the 
$300-million level. 


related 


The “Experimental” Days 


While numbers only may not im- 
press today’s businessman, seemingly 
inured to six-digit economic statistics, 
one fact remains as clear as the water 
in office coolers: All television activity 
a brief ten years ago was indeed “ex- 
perimental.” 

Ledgers for the entire operation 
would fill, not volumes, but libraries. 
And they’d be laced with cross-refer- 
ences. For example, rates paid by net- 
works for AT&T facilities obviously 
come out of network operating ex- 
penses. Nevertheless, Long Lines tar- 
iffs amount, according to a recent Du 
Mont statement, to “several million” 
dollars yearly. Further, AT&T facili- 
ties used only to transmit procrams 
have a book value of some $125 mil- 
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lion, with the Long Lines Dept. now 
a $1.2 billion arm of a $12 billion 
corporation. Whereas that is not all 
due to television, it remains that cur- 
rent emphasis in Long Lines, readying 
its equipment for color, is upon tele- 
vision. 

National networks are competitively 
mum about their most recent financial 
data. But according to the FCC’s lat- 
est annual report (for 1953), the four 
tv networks and the 16 stations they 
owned then had a gross revenue of 
$232 Their repre- 
sented, moreover, about a one-third 


million. income 
jump over their volume for the previ- 
ous year. The increase between 1953 
and 1954 was even greater, reaching 
an estimated $344 million last year 
(“Industry in a Hurry,” TELEVISION 
AGE, January, 1955). Last year’s rev- 
enue for one network, CBS Television, 
increased 50 per cent over the 1953 
figure. 


Network Statistics. 


Precise data for the networks’ 1954 
operations are harder to find because 
most of them, as subdivisions of larger 
corporations, have not listed their rev- 
enues separately. Neverthel. 5+, the 
parent corporations publish :ncomes 
which, including production, distribu- 
tion and manufacture as well as time 
sales, are largely a measure of tele- 
vision. Last year, American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theatres, Inc., reported 
a gross of $188.8 million; CBS, Inc., 
$373.3 million; Du Mont, $92.8 mil- 
lion, and RCA, $940.9 million. The 
collective sales of these four tv giants 
was about $1.6 billion. (Their net 
profit, after provision for Federal 
taxes, however, was not even a $65- 
million total.) 

The hum of cash registers was also 
steady for stations in 1953. The 92 
pre-freeze stations reported gross rev- 
enues of $174.5 million, while the 
post-freeze operators were able to add 
a nice little volume of $26.5 million, 
bringing the combined gross to $201 
million for that year. Station revenues 
in 1954, according to the TELEVISION 
AGE Business Barometer, were up about 
35 per cent, which would make the 
stations’ combined take about $27] 
million. 

That means all broadcasters — net- 
works and stations—realized a $433- 
million volume during 1953, a figure 


that rose to an estimated $571 million 
last year. It makes an interesting com- 
parison to 1941, when the six stations 
on the air grossed only $6,000. 

But business has also been booming 
ing for manufacturers of tv equip- 
ment. 

As noted above, the four network- 
owning corporations had a 1954 gross 
of $1.6 billion. Obviously, that total 
did net come only from tv time sales. 
Except in the case of American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theatres, where a 
large percentage was derived from mo- 
tion picture operations, the manufac- 
turing volume (about $1.3 billion) 
was shared with some non-tv items 
like radio products, patent income, 
military orders. 

On the other hand, the $1.6 billion 
total represents only four of some 200 
manufacturers. The next 59 television- 
electronics manufacturers realized total 
sales in 1953 of some $6 billion, again 
from both tv and non-tv production. 
As a result, it seems only conservative 
to estimate that all manufacturers of 
tv broadcasting and station equipment 
did a $1-billion business last year. 

Set-production, another area of the 
equipment field, is considerably easier 
to measure. Total production for 1954 
was reported at 9 million sets, of which 
some 7.3 million moved from show 
rooms to living rooms, giving set- 
manufacturers their biggest sales year 
to date. Figuring an average factory 
price of $140 per set, sales at the fac- 
tory level in 1954 reached an impres- 
sive $1.05 billion. That is considerably 
more than Americans are spending on 
butter. 

This $1-billion volume is, however, 
for new sets, only. With commercial 
television in its ninth year, tube re- 
placement has become an important 
field in its own right. Although tube- 
replacement wavered as a $10 to $12 
million business only a few years ago, 
it reached $170 million in 1954. 


Repair Is Factor 


In addition to parts-replacement, 
there is also repair of existing units, 
estimated recently at $800 million an- 
nually for the entire field of electronics 
(which includes all electronic products, 
from radio to radar). Assuming even 
one-eighth of this total was for tv, 
the volume remains at the $100-million 
level. 

















Sales mark-ups, again for the full 
electronics industry, were said to ex- 
ceed $2 billion last year. Again as- 
suming one-eighth of that as tv’s share, 
video’s mark-up comes to $250 million. 

Adding all these telecasting com- 
ponents together, it is clear that Amer- 
icans put more interest—and money— 
into television than in the flour that 
makes the bread they eat. With net- 
works and stations doing an annual 
volume of $615 million; broadcasting- 
equipment manufacturers, $1 billion; 
set-makers, $1.05 billion; tube-produc- 
ers, $170 million; repairers, $100 mil- 
lion; mark-ups, $250 million, the com- 
bined grosses last year reached an es- 
timated $3.2 billion ($3,185 million). 

The figure may seem more graphic 
when compared to the estimated value 
of the motion picture industry, includ- 
ing its distribution, which has been 
cited at $2.6 billion. 

Furthermore, the business volume 
attributable to television could also in- 





clude many other perimeter operations. 
Film producers, for example, are find- 
ing that their major income now is 
derived, not from theatre features, but 
from tv programs. It has been esti- 
mated that 65 per cent of Hollywood 
facilities (the studios are carried at 
a book value of some $142 million) 
have been given over to video assign- 
ments. And a reported $80 million will 
be invested in tv film production on 
the West Coast this year. Current feel- 
ing is that Chicago and New York’s 
contribution to the total will hoist it 
to about $125 million. 

In addition to film producers, pack- 
agers of live programs have con- 
structed a booming business from tele- 
vision. Although there are fewer pro- 
ducers of live than of filmed pro- 
grams, the former group is doing a 
volume of about $30 million, accord- 
ing to the estimate of one of its lead- 

(Continued on page 97) 











An Estimate of the Industry 


Grosses for television companies Millions 


Networks and stations............+.. $ 615 
Broadcasting equipment............ 1,000 
re eee 1,050 
Ae ere Te ee eee 170 
E12 Sos sins adie teen an ye a6 « 100 
POP Torta ee ee 250 


Total $3,185 


Grosses for related fields Millions 


FI MORNE. 6.0 cs cicncisncscicses $ 125 
Distribution (including merchandising ) 40 
Live packaging (non-network)....... 30 
Bile GRE BIE. 5 occ ccccensocwccces 10 
Peer Ce re ee Eee 2 
ere 27 
NE it Fisk ccanathaban > ¢s08s » 150 
MELT Ce Cee 24 
Advertising agencies (tv revenue, only) 75 


Total $ 483 


Investment for broadcasters* Millions 
RMI ts as dks cana rae iainkae: 6.8. 0. $ 430 
eo re ree 87 
Post-freeze stations.............+-. 74 


* Book value of plant, equipment 


Total $ 591 


Grand total $4,259 


| 
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Eisenhower speaks with direct eloquence at his press conferences 


Eisenhower, 
tv president 





Television 


brings the President's personality 


into everybody's living room 
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ate in the evening of Feb. 3, 
Biss, the American television au- 
dience got its first good look at General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Recalling that night, a Democratic vet- 
eran of Washington politics said re- 
cently, “I knew right then if that fellow 
ran for President we might as well give 
ap.” 

American broadcasters are getting a 
good look at the same man on Tuesday, 
May 24, when he will appear at 11:30 
a.m. before the 33rd annual convention 
of the NARTB in Washington. 

Ironically, it was at President Tru- 
man’s request that Mr. Eisenhower first 
revealed his impressive ability to put 
himself across on tv. Only a month or 
so earlier, Mr. Truman had asked the 
General to leave the presidency of 
Columbia University to become Su- 
preme Commander of Allied European 
Forces. Mr. Eisenhower had made a 
swift tour of NATO countries and had 
returned to Washington to tell Con- 
gress that he’d found good reason to 
be optimistic about the growth of Eu- 
rope’s strength. The President asked 
him to make the same report to the 
nation. 

Professional tv men still speak ad- 
miringly of that performance. General 
Eisenhower sat behind a broad desk 
in a Pentagon office, his arms stretched 
forward, his hands palm-down on the 
desk top. He read from huge lettered 
cards held behind the cameras, but he 
seemed to be talking without notes. 
He spoke rapidly, earnestly, with utter 
conviction. His report made a sledge- 
hammer impression on those who saw 
it and heard it on television. 


Innovations with Ike 


Last Jan. 19, almost exactly four 
years later, a new era in communica- 
tions history began when, as President 
Eisenhower walked into the Indian 
Treaty Room of the Old State Depart- 
ment Building for his weekly press 
conference, television cameras on a 
platform in the rear of the room spun 
noiselessly into action. 

Every presidential press conference 
since then has been put on film by tv 
cameras (as well as by newsreel and 
still photographers) and broadcast the 
same evening to a potential audience 
of 33 million tv sets, more than three 
times as many as there were back in 






















































































































early 1951. Sometimes in full half-hour 
length, sometimes as excerpts in news- 
casts, one of the most important Amer- 
ican news events has been brought 
within the reach of anyone who cares 
to twirl a knob. For the first time, ordi- 
nary citizens of a nation can see their 
chief executive put on the spot to 
explain, defend and justify the enor- 
mous decisions he must make. 

The televised press conference was 
a natural and inevitable development 
in a planned strategy for increasing 
rapport between Mr. Eisenhower and 
the public through the new medium of 
television. President Roosevelt created 
the Fireside Chat, a startling innova- 
tion in White House public relations. 
President Truman used tv infrequently, 
although he once made tv history when 
he took cameras on an informal tour 
of the newly renovated Executive Man- 
sion. People watching that show felt 
that Mr. Truman’s easy manner—he 
even played a few chords on the piano 
—made that his most effective, single 
tv appearance. But President Eisen- 
hower, guided in the field chiefly by 
his press secretary James C. Hagerty, 
has struck out in dramatic experiments 
with video. The tv press conference is 
only a step in a continuing process. 


Broke with Tradition 


first to 
break way from the traditional setting 
for presidential messages to the people. 
Instead of posing formally behind a 
desk, he stood in front of it, arms 
folded across his chest, talking without 
a prepared script, relying only on cue 
cards. And he was the first to bring 
cabinet officers before the cameras for 
informal discussions of administrative 
problems, in June, 1953, only five 
months after he took office. 

In January of last year, Mr. Eisen- 
hower tried another new idea when he 
took to tv for a resume of his 1954 


Mr. Eisenhower was the 


State of the Union message, foretelling 
what turned into a year of enormous 
achievement for his objectives. Later 
that spring, he broke new ground again 
when he explained to the nation the 
complicated problems of his tax and 
and fiscal policy. Armed with a pointer 
and charts, the President talked of ex- 
cises and corporate profits, of defense 
spending and high revenues, and, to 
everyone’s enormous—if silent—relief, 


of lower personal income taxes. 

It was also news when the President 
last year made a special ceremony of 
signing into law the bill approving 
U. S. participation in the giant St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. As the 
Canadian Ambassador looked on, the 
President put his signature on the 
bill and told of his satisfaction at this 
culmination of 30 years of legislative 
effort. Key lawmakers also took part. 

Last fall during the by-election cam- 
paign, the President agreed to the 
first live tv showing of a full-scale 
“cabinet meeting.” As cameras peered 
over cabinet members’ shoulders, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles reported in 
lucid terms the pressures and perils 
the U. S. was facing around the world. 

These events are only the major ty 
innovations for the President. Almost 
every week, in old formats and new, 
Mr. Eisenhower's bald head, mobile 
face and clipped, hurried voice are 
being sent out over the networks. He 
chats with foreign dignitaries in the 
White House rose garden. He throws 
out the first ball of the season. From 
the Denver summer White House, he 
has taken part in a program celebrat- 
ing the 75th anniversary of incandes- 
cent light. He has contributed inspira- 
tional messages to American Legion 
programs with the theme “Back to 
God.” A convention of the American 
Medical Assoc. has seen him speak 
briefly over a closed-circuit from his 
office. So has a meeting to sponsor 
a Crusade for Freedom. Last March, 
the Advertising Council meeting in 
Washington, expecting a routine word 
of greeting, heard the President in- 
stead deliver to the admen and, through 
tv, to the people, an earnest plug for 
his pet reciprocal trade program. 


Mutually Helpful 


The people around Mr. Eisenhower 
are sharply aware that, though he has 
done a lot for television—especially in 
letting cameras into his press confer- 
ences—tv has also done a great deal 
for him. None will go’so far as to 
say that tv made him President, but 
none will deny that tv was a potent 
force in his election. 

The 1952 Republican Convention 
was, as everyone knows, the first in 
history to get full tv coverage. That it 
was an intensely dramatic struggle be- 


tween the right-wing Taft camp and 
the middle-of-the-road Eisenhower 
forces made it one of tv’s most excit- 
ing displays. The wrangling over the 
Texas delegates; the bitter denuncia- 
tion of Eisenhower’s most important 
backer, Tom Dewey, by Sen. Dirksen 
(R. L.); the suspense of the first ballot 
that ended in triumph for Eisenhower; | 
the nominee’s first journey through | 
jammed hotel corridors to shake hands 

with the defeated Taft; the tumult that 

greeted his acceptance speech; all 

these events gripped the American 

public, 


Near-Catastrophe 


On through the campaign, television 
recorded the GOP candidate’s ups and 
downs. His first appearance after the 
convention produced a near-catastro- 
phe when Mr. Eisenhower lost track of 
his speech on the teleprompter and 
nearly lost control of himself, right in 
front of a national audience. The of- 
ficial campaign opening speech at 
Abilene must have been one of the 
most trying ever made by a presi- 
dential candidate. Rain swept across 
the field. Most of the onlookers hid 
from the weather in their parked cars 

(Continued on page 81) 
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xhaustive research enables TELE- 
cca AGE to report that tele- 
vision station managers are people. 

It’s a point on which there has been 
some disagreement. Film salesmen tell 
their sales managers that all station 
executives are stubborn, unimaginat- 
ive, never in the office and always 
slightly dyspeptic. Representatives re- 
port that station managers spend their 
days on the telephone, whining about 
national business, cursing and tearing 
their hair about the inactivity of their 
New York sales force. Altogether, they 
say, managers act as though they were 
only a step away from a straightjacket. 

Washington attorneys have been 
known to describe their station clients 
as gay, middle-aged playboys, who 
arrive in town determined to paint it 
red and sure that the said attorneys 
will enjoy spending the next four days 
helping them to do it. And station em- 
ployees whisper to each other that the 
old man is a tight-fisted, myopic, 
idiot who would steal pennies from his 
mother’s purse and who forces his 
wife to take in washing. 

Altogether it’s a situation that could 
easily get out of hand. It is time some- 
one did a little honest reporting on 
what manner of man it is who oper- 
ates the average American television 
station. 

Well, brother, he’s just like all the 
rest of us. A shade better paid, per- 
haps. He may work longer hours but 
he likes his job, loves his family and 
has a keen sense of public responsi- 
bility. 

For his vital statistics see the ac- 
companying table. 


A Durable Group 


Managers of stations are a hardy 
lot. They have to be to survive. There 
are managers still active and full of 
“sell” who are well into their sixties. 
And then there are a large number who 
are still in their early thirties. Young- 
est, and there are several, are 31 years 
of age. 

As to height and breadth, managers 
are just “about average.” The typical 
male in the United States who is 5 feet, 
10 inches in height (the length of the 
average station boss) weighs 173 
pounds. Our television executive weighs 
174. Six-footers are not uncommon. 
At least one is 6 ft., 4 inches and 
several are 6 ft., 3 in. The small, 


dynamic size may be as short as 5 ft., 


5 inches. 

Hair, what there is of it, on station 
managerial heads is inclined to be 
brown. Some 58 per cent of managers 
took a quick look in the mirror and 
checked that color. A goodly number 
admitted to some grey and better than 
20 per cent are balding. Some just 
noted “what hair?” in reply to the 
question. Of course if you don’t like 
brown hair on your station managers 
you have a choice. Here’s the full 
report: black, 9 per cent; grey, 12 per 
cent; blond, 19 per cent, and red, 2 
per cent. 

Eyes, too, come in a variety of 
shades. A good 50 per cent report 
theirs are blue (“gulf blue” one man- 
ager declares). About 30 per cent are 
brown; 9 per cent have hazel eyes; 
7 per cent green, and 5 per cent grey. 
No bloodshot eyes were admitted. 


Most Are Married 


Altar-bound secretaries might as 
well look elsewhere for prospective 
bridegrooms. A surprising number of 
managers are married—some 98.2 per 
cent, in fact, leaving only 1.8 per cent 
available for matrimony. Families are 
average with the total per station man- 
ager coming out to 1.9 children. Some 
families run large with as many as 
five children (and often grandchildren 
as well). About 15 per cent of tv’s 
top level executives have no children. 

Almost all station managers went 
to coliege and most graduated. A few 
took postgraduate work for as many 
as four years after receiving their 
diplomas. A relatively small number 
did not go beyond high school but, 
comparing education to salary brack- 
ets, the researcher discovers that one 
seems to have no relation to the other. 
Some of the highest paid managers had 
the least education. 

Managers got their starts in various 
ways. A rather large percentage—34, 
in fact—started either as radio an- 
nouncers, salesmen or engineers. An- 
other large group had their first em- 
ployment on newspapers—12 per cent 
of all managers as reporters, 4 per cent 
as ad salesmen, and another 4 per cent 
as newsboys. Aside from these leaders 
first jobs branch out into fifty or more 
fields, ranging from theatre usher to 
rock quarry laborer and from milk- 
man to teacher. There is a draftsman. 


a baker, a floor walker and an eleva- 
tor operator. One began his career in 
a sawmill, several as radio repairmen. 

Men who started on odd jobs at $1 
a week are not uncommon while a 
few got as much as $100 weekly on 
their first jobs. Nearly 85 per cent of 
television station heads started in 
radio. Many, of course, are still in it. 
Average experience in the sound me- 
dium is 17 years which, for managers 
with an average age of 43, means that 
most were in radio by the time they 
were 26. Many began even younger. 

Of the 15 per cent of all managers 
who came to television from a busi- 
ness other than radio—fifty per 
cent began in some form of selling, 10 
per cent in the agency field, others in 
accounting, law, publishing, theatres, 
station representation, engineering and 
at leas one, the Navy. 

Experience in tv is surprisingly 
long, considering the short history of 
the industry. In at least one case a 
station manager has been in tv for 
twenty years, another for 18 and many, 
more than 10. Some, of course, are 
relatively inexperienced with less than 
a year in television. 


Stick to Same Station 


Well over 80 per cent of television 
managers are still with the same sta- 
tion on which they got their first tv 
job. Only 13 per cent have switched 
stations. 

Pay is good in the managing busi- 
ness. Salaries, of course, are a secret 
shared only with the income tax col- 
lector, but a surprising number of sta- 
tion managers willingly indicated their 
bracket for TELEVISION AGE. Over 
24 per cent of managers make more 
than $25,000 a year. This includes, 
in many instances, income from com- 
pany dividends which may run total 
take into six figures. These managers, 
for the most part, are in charge of the 
well-established stations, not always in 
the largest markets but including most 
of the heavily populated areas. 

About 13 per cent of managers 
receive between $20 and $25 thousand 
annually. Twenty per cent get be- 
tween $15 and $20 thousand and 33 
per cent between $10 and $15 thou- 
sand. The latter two groups are usu- 
ally managers who do not have sub- 
stantial stock in the station, or stock- 

(Continued on page 101) 
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A PICTURE 
HISTORY 
OF THE VISUAL 
MEDIUM 


elevision, like every other intricate science, did not spring 
T into life full-grown, the inspiration of one individual or the 
product of one laboratory. It grew a little at a time from the ideas 
born in literally thousands of inquiring minds. The path was not 
a straight one, nor short. There were twistings and turnings, blind 
alleys and false leads. 

To trace the full story of television would require years of re- 
search. To report it would be to fill many volumes with fine print. 
TELEVISION AGE presents here some of the picture highlights of 
the modern story of this visual medium. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century the experiments 
that were eventually to lead to television began to speed up. In 1827 
Sir Charles Wheatstone discovered a device to amplify weak 
sounds and called it a microphone. Samuel F. B. Morse, in 1832, 
suggested the principles of wireless communication which em- 
ployed the earth as a current conductor. In 1835 Michael Faraday 
discovered the principles involved in the electro-optical methods of 
light control which are employed in tv today. In 1847 an English- 
man, F. C. Bakewell, proposed the first system of “scanning.” 
Heinrich Geissler invented a vacuum tube in 1857, and in 1859 a 
German physicist termed as “cathode ray” the effect caused by 
passage of electricity through a vacuum. 

In 1862 Abbe Caselli transmitted by electricity a drawing 
through a wire from Amiens to Paris. Toward the end of the 
century Thomas Alva Edison was developing his ideas for trans- 
mitting speech and for motion pictures. 

In 1884 Paul Nipkow patented his television scanning disc 
which was used in later mechanical television systems. The photo- 
electric cell was developed. Marconi was experimenting with radio 
—the first radio signal was sent across the Atlantic in 1901. 

In 1905 Albert Einstein’s theory of photoelectric effect was an- 
nounced. Lee de Forest invented the three-element vacuum tube in 
1906 and the same year Boris Rosing developed previous theories 
and patented a tv system which used a cathode-ray tube to form 
the picture at the receiver. In 1910 a Swede, A. Elkstrom, found 
he could scan an object by using a strong light beam, the “flying 
spot” principle. Edwin H. Armstrong and Mr. de Forest began 
litigation over the discovery of the system of regeneration, a suit 
which was finally settled in de Forest’s favor. 

At the end of World War I interest in television was resumed 
and development continued at an accelerated pace. Some of the 
high points of this development are shown in the pictures on this 
and the following pages. 






















1883. As is often the case, fiction 
outraced science in the develop- 
ment oj tv. A novel by Albert Robida 
was published in 1883 in Paris, that 
not only described television, but ill- 
ustrated the idea with pictures. Ro- 
bida called his work Le Vingtieme 
Siecle (The 20th Century). Here a 
wealthy Parisienne sits at ease 





watching a dancing scene projected 
onto the wall. 


i883 


1923. In December, Dr. Zworykin 
filed a patent application for the 
first form of the modern tv camera 









tube, called the “iconoscope.” ‘ 




























































1883. Another drawing from the Robida book shows tv 1883. Educational television is not 


covering a war. Robida shows how students, in the 





vision, might sit at home and see as 
a blackboard lecturer. 
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1927. First public demonstration of television was held at the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York City, on April 7. Here Walter S. Gifford, president of AT&T, talks with and sees Herbert 

} Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in Washington. At the laboratories (/. to r.) are: E. P. Clifford, 
commercial manager; H. D. Arnold, director of research; E. B. Craft, executive vice president: 
Frank B. Jewett, president of the laboratories; Mr. Gifford; Dr. Herbert E. Ives, developer of the 
system and engineer in charge of the demonstration, and Frank Gray, his associate. 
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a new idea, 1923. Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin, a Russian 
age of tele- born scientist, employed then by Westing- 
well as hear house Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

















filed in that year for a patent on an elec- 
tronic beam television pick-up which elim- 
inated mechanical scanning for the first 
time. This tube led, after extensive de- 
velopment, to the iconoscope. Dr. Zwory- 
kin is shown with his cathode ray tube 
the year the patent application was made. 


1927. Secretary Hoover, talking from Washington in 
the AT&T demonstration. Since this was a one-way 
hook-up Mr. Hoover's face could be seen in New York, 
but he could only hear Walter Gifford’s voice. A 
mechanical method of scanning with a 5O-line defini- 
tion was used. With Mr. Hoover are: (l. to r.) General 
J. J. Carty, vice president, AT&T; A. E. Berry, president 
of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co., and Judge 
Stephen Davis, Dept. of Commerce. 
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1928. On January 13 Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, Gen- 1928. On August 22 the General Electric Co. sent engineers to Albany to televise Gover- 1928. 
Y eral Electric engineer who was prominent in the nor Alfred E. Smith’s acceptance of the Democratic nomination for President. Picture prese 
development of radio, demonstrated his first home and voice were relayed to WGY Schenectady, 15 miles distant. There were only four gran 
television receiver. The receiver used a revolving disc. television sets in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area. later 
Sound was received on a different wave length on a hand. 
standard radio receiver (l.) and amplified by the he - 
loud speaker (r.). Dr. Alexanderson is holding a con- right 
trol button, a help in keeping the revolving disc in his } withi 
receiver in synchronication with the revolving disc of 
the transmitting camera. The postage-stamp sized aper- 
95 ture directly in front of him is the screen. 


I928 


1929. Dr. Zworykin demonstrated the 

first all-electronic television receiver 

using his kinescope before the In- 1930. First showing of theatre television was on 
stitute of Radio Engineers on Nov. May 22, at RKO Proctor’s Theatre in Schenec- 
18 at Rochester, N. Y. In 1930 he tady. General Electric used a system developed 
left Westinghouse to join the RCA 1929. Here is a General Electric display of 48, 60 and 80-line tele- by Dr. Alexanderson. This newspaper ad herald- 
laboratory staff. vision equipment as it appeared on May 13. ed the event. 
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1928. In September the General Electric Co. 
presented the first dramatic television pro- 
gram over its Schenectady facilities which 
later became wrcs. For the play the director 
handled his own fundamental controls. Here 
he watches results in the studio monitor at 
right. The actual screen of the monitor is 
| within the square at top of octagonal unit. 


1930. Here is Dr. Alexanderson, with 
the television receiver and equipment 





he used to project the picture onto a 
theatre screen. 











1928. The General Electric Co. play was called “The Queen’s 1928. An outstanding attraction of the New 
Messenger” and was a blood and thunder opus with guns, dag- York Radio Show that year was this scan- 
gers and poison. Technical limitations of the mechanical system ning disc and loudspeaker incorporated in 
were so great that the face or hands of only one actor could be one cabinet by G. E.’s Dr. Alexanderson. 
seen at a time. Here is the entire set with actors waiting for their During the year RCA established its New 
turns to step into the tiny area covered by the camera. York television laboratory. Development 


work at RCA was coordinated with that of 
General Electric and Westinghouse. 


1930 


1930. On July 7 the first RCA-NBC television broadcast was made. 
On July 30 experimental station w2xss was opened in New York. 


Felix the Cat, the original star, is shown on the phonograph turn- 1930. This was the CBS television studio oj 
table on which he performed. The “rig” to the left of the scanning the period. The “flying spot” type of camera 
equipment is the complete transmitter of the station. pick-up was used, 
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1930. William S. Paley (2nd from 1.), CBS president (now 


struction engineer. 


1930 







1938. The first NBC television showing oj 

scenes from a Broadway play, “Susan and 

God,” took place on June 7. The play starred 

Gertrude Lawrence, Paul McGrath and Nancy 1938. Dr. Du Mont (r.) shows Dr. Lee de Forest, vacuum tube 
Holman and was produced by John Golden. pioneer, through his laboratories during the pioneer days. 
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1931. Dr. Allen B. Du Mont in that year developed his 1931. Actress Grace Voss 















chairman of the board), is shown going over the network’s tv commercial cathode ray tube in the basement of his home. performs before the CBS 
plans with his technical staff in 1930. Shown (I. to r.) are: This picture, taken at the time, shows Albert Steadman, flying spot scanner at the 
E. K. Cohan, CBS technical director; Mr. Paley; H. V. Akez- now the company’s chie/ chemist, Dr. Du Mont and John opening of experimental 
berg, chief engineer, and G. Stanley McAllister, chief con- Hinck, now shrinkage engineer. station W2xAB in New York 


on July 21 when the net- 
work began a regular sched- 


ule of tv broadcasts. j 
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1938. In November a fire on Ward’s Island 
was telecast by the NBC station. News- 
papers picked this picture up from the 
screen and used it on their front pages. 
It was another first for the television in- 
dustry. 
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1931. On Oct. 30 NBC’s w2xss be- 1936. Dissatisfied with the existing television images, 1937. On Dec. 12 the first mobile television 
gan transmitting 120-line television CBS discontinued its regular telecasts on W2xaB on station operated by NBC appeared on New 
from its new transmitter on top of Feb. 23, 1933, after 2,500 hours of regular program- York streets. 

the Empire State Building. Com- ming. But experiments continued. In 1936 Dr. Peter 

parison of the 120-line and 60-line Goldmark, now president of CBS Laboratories, joined 

screen telecasts are shown by these the network. Here he is viewing a television test chart. 


off-the-screen photos of Felix. 


1938. Dr. Du Mont and an assistant 


pm } study the picture image transmitted 1938. The first portable camera used by the 


by Du Mont equipment and received Du Mont experimental station w2xvt was 
on one of his own cathode-ray tubes. carried in a standard 2-door sedan. 


I939 


1939. NBC launched television as a regular public service with their 
telecast of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and others at the formal 
opening of the New York World’s Fair on April 30, 1939. This pic- 


ture was the one seen by viewers. 
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1939. In June viewers in the Schenectady area watched 1939. A special two-hour variety show on W2xB 1939. The first NBC telecast of a major 193 
King George and Queen Elizabeth of England touring the Schenectady was the official debut of modern league baseball game was from Ebbets Ven 
Y New York World’s Fair on General Electrics w2xp. The television in that area. A boxing bout was a fea Field, Brooklyn, on Aug. 26. It was af D. 
reception of a picture, originating 129 miles away, marked tured act on the program. The General Electric double-header between the Brooklyn Dod-' bac 
the first successful accomplishment of long-range high- station began regular operation Nov. 6, 1939. gers and the Cincinnati Reds. 
definition television transmission. 
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1940. Development of the 525-line picture is illustrated 

by this Philco chart which was displayed at a dinner 

in 1940. The Philco company began experimenting with 

30-line pictures in 1928 and gradually increased the 1940. The new coaxial cable was used jor the first time in television program servich 
number of lines to the standard of 525 lines which was by NBC when they televised the Republican National Convention at Philadelphia « 
accepted by the FCC in 1941. June 24, 1940, and transmitted it from the Empire State building studios. 
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1939. On Oct. 17 a television program transmitted by NBC in 
Vew York City was received in an airplane over Washington, 
D. C., at an altitude of 22,000 feet. Here is the view from the 
back of the plane, showing the receiver near the cockpit. 


1940. On Feb. 6 RCA demonstrated to members oj the 
FCC a color television receiver which used no moving 
mechanism, producing color by electronic means. On 
Aug. 28 CBS demonstrated color television on 16 mm 
Kodachrome film. And on Nov. 12 Dr. Goldmark told 
an IRE meeting that direct pick-up of color had been 
made. On Nov. 20 Dr. Alexanderson of G.E. success- 
jully demonstrated color tv in his home. The method 
involved a mechanical disc, shown below, which con- 
verted the bxw picture to color on home receivers. 


1940. RCA president David Sarnoff took part in 
the opening ceremonies of the AT&T 
coaxial cable link between New York and Phila- 
delphia. Here he is shown releasing a carrier 
pigeon from the top of the RCA building. 


1941. On July 1 the FCC flashed the green light for 
commercial television. Both NBC and CBS stations 
in New York began immediate programming. The 
NBC station w2xps became wnst. Four commer- 
cials were telecast that first day, one of which was 
for Andrew Geller shoes. 
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1940. Dr. Goldmark and John Dyer, 
chief engineer, inspect a “dissector” 
camera and film projector used for 
broadcasting color film with the CBS 
sequential color system. In 1939 CBS 
had announced the development of Dr. 
Goldmark’s film scanner which trans- 
mitted motion pictures without distor 


tion or loss of definition. 
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1941. The CBS station w2xas, with the 
approval of commercial television, chang 
ed its call letters to wesw and began a 
15-hour-a-week schedule from its studios 
at 15 Vanderbilt Ave. Here is the control 
pane! scene, showing program director 
Tony Miner and his crew cuing the ac- 
tion on the studio floor. 
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1941. Theatre television was demonstrated by RCA in May, 1941, when scenes from 
the Soose-Overlin middleweight championship fight were projected on a 15 by 20 foot 
screen. During the year all sound broadcasting for tv was switched from amplitude 
modulation to frequency modulation, and television broadcasting channels were shifted 
by the FCC with jm replacing tv on the lowest channel—44 to 50 megacycles. 
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945. During the year Dr. Du Mont announced his develop- 


ent of a 20-inch direct view tube for home use. 


1942. On April 17 the Defense Communications 
Board recommended a freeze on tv station con- 
struction. Because of the war, programming on 
both NBC and CBS stations was curtailed to four 
hours a week. Television cooperated in the war 
effort in other ways. Both CBS and NBC joined 
the war effort. One NBC series helped in training 
air raid wardens in proper safety and rescue pro- 


cedures. 


1948. With the end of the war and the lifting of 
that freeze on construction, other stations were 
established in a number of major markets. The 
American Broadcasting Co. entered the network 
picture after opening WJZ-TV, on channel 7, Aug. 
10, 1948 as their New York outlet. The big freeze 
on processing of the applications started in 1948. 


Here is a scene. 


1949. Developments continued both 
in black and white and color televi- 
sion. On May 11, 1949, this color 
television camera was developed by 
CBS for the Smith, Kline and French 
Laboratories, and the first surgical 
operation ever televised in color took 
place at the hospital of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
Dr. Frank Stanton, CBS president, 
is shown holding the camera. 
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—_ 1944. Du Mont opened the new wasp studios in 1945. wetz Philadelphia had been linked with New York 1945. The image orthicon tube was demon- 
—_ New York on July 13 with a two-hour musical by coaxial cable in 1940. In 1945 the first regularly sched- strated publicly on Oct. 25. It was developed 
on comedy, “The Boys from Boise.” Here is a scene  uled multiple-relay television network was set up linking for military application; this RCA team, (1 to 
nee during a commercial from the studios. the Philco station with Washington as well. Here Dr. Karl r.) Drs. Albert Rose, Paul K. Weimer and 
war T. Compton, president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- Harold B. Law, brought it to perfection for | 


sed nology, and Chairman Paul A. Porter (r.) of the FCC 
examine a chart showing the Washington link. 
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if 1947. RCA opened its Exhibition Hall, at 40 West 

‘h 49th St., New York, as a showplace for television. 

al With an immense popular interest in the medium 

ke visitors flocked through its corridors. Here Frank 
VU. Folsom, president of RCA, talks with the 10 
millionth visitor to the hall. Little Lorraine Hatcher, 


10, was accompanied by her father, mother and 
brother on the occasion. 





Jan. 1, 1951 there were 107 and on Jan. 1, 1952, 108. 

successive years were: 1950, 3,950,000; 1951, 10,549,500; 1952, 
over 33 million. 

cations once more flooded the Commission. Many successful appli- 
cants rushed construction so that by Jan. 1, 1953 there were 122 


stations on the air. The big increase came in 1953 and by Jan. 1, 


were located in 265 markets in all parts of the United States. 



























y 1948 television was beginning to gather momentum. On 
be Jan. 1 of that year there were 17 television stations on the 
air. Sets in the hands of the public were estimated at 189,900. By 
Jan. 1, 1949, 51 tv stations were operating and the set count had 
jumped to one million. 

During 1948 the backlog of tv applications filed with the FCC 
had reached such proportions that it was evident the existing 
system of allocations was not going to be adequate for nation-wide 
tv. A freeze was clamped on further grants. In spite of this, grants 


already made boosted the total on Jan. 1, 1950 to 97 stations. By 
Set totals meanwhile were soaring. Total sets in use for the 


15.777,000; 1953, 21,234,000; 1954, 27,812,000, and by 1955, 


When the freeze was finally lifted in 1952 the backlog of appli- 


1954 there were 334 stations. Last January the total was 416. They 
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by HERBERT J. LEDER 
Director of Film, Benton & Bowles Inc. 


dvertising is an industry of com- 
munication which uses words and 
pictures as its practical tools. But be- 
hind the use of carefully turned words 
and artfully conceived pictures, there 
lies the mainspring—the idea. It is 
this idea, varying from the light, mer- 
curial conception to the downright sol- 
id pitch, that gives the tools their 
purpose, meaning and direction. 
With the growing media of tv receiv- 
ing more than 50 per cent of many 
advertising budgets, film commercials 
have become one of the most im- 
portant instruments of advertising. 
Film commercials, like other forms 
of advertising, are based on two as- 
pects, the idea and the practical meth- 
ods of executing it. Usually, idea after 
idea is created, explored, researched, 
examined, revised and then finally 
abandoned—unless it can be ham- 
mered into an effective campaign pro- 
posal. This takes months of arduous 
work. The result can generally be 
summed up in a new catching phrase, 
a trenchant and memorable story, a 
compelling repetition, a delightful pic- 
torial pitch or a combination of these. 
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But once the campaign platform is 
arrived at, the creation of commercials 
can begin. 

First, the copywriter must be acutely 
aware of the product’s facts. He must 
be aware of the public’s taste, the 
degree of its responsiveness and ac- 
ceptance of certain types of commer- 
cials. He must have his finger tips on 
the public’s pulse. He must have a 
sharp awareness of research findings. 


Knowledge Not Enough 


It isn’t enough to have a general 
categorical knowledge. It must be the 
latest actual background knowledge for 
each product as it applies to his own 
special product. The copywriter must 
digest this information and use it. For 
example, he must absorb such recent 
research as: “Entertaining commer- 
cials are remembered, but the brand 
name is frequently obscured,” or, 
“there is not necessarily a link be- 
tween the sales effectiveness and the 
audience’s liking” (Gallup-Robinson & 
Starch). The copywriter must then 
apply this knowledge to his own prod- 
uct. He must know exactly to what 
degree he can permit his idea to be 
entertaining and at what point the 
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entertainment reduces the sales effec- 
tiveness. 

A Gallup-Robinson’s analysis says, 
for example, that with soaps, adver- 
tisers often create antagonism b exag- 
geration. The copywriter must feel 
how far he can press facts and yet 
not create antagonism. 

Armed with research knowledge and 
the salespoints he must impart, a copy- 
writer then speculates on whether to 
do a dramatized spot, a straightfor- 
ward sell, a testimonial, use one of 
the animated forms, do an institutional 
spot or a combination of any of these. 
His decision will depend on how well 
he can integrate his salespoints into 
the format. He should also consider 
where the spot will be shown. Ulti- 
mately, the spot will be as effective as 
the writer is imaginative in using the 
infinite possibilities of film. 


Director’s Aim 


While the copywriter is pausing to 
regard how well his idea may catch 
his audience, let us look at the direc- 
tor’s function. 

The director’s aim is to catch an 
audience’s imagination and sustain its 
interest. Unlike the writer, whose prime 
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effort is spent in gathering the material 
and facts in order to spin an effective 
idea, he strives to make the material 
he has both attractive and acceptable 
— always from the point of view of 
the audience. A good director instinc- 
tively knows that exaggeration will an- 
tagonize an audience. But he also 
knows how to get a performer to say 
lines that impart the same facts in a 
palatable way. 


A Specialized Skill 


Directing is a_ specialized skill. 
Whether a film is one or seventy min- 
utes long, it needs the art of filmcraft 
and it should create an emotional flow. 
The director can translate his material 
only by the mobile use of actors, their 
voice and movements. But he can add 
subtle imaginative touches of action or 
create certain nuances through clever 
use of his cameras, and he should 
know when a long shot or a close 
shot is more effective than a word. 
Further, the director must always 
have the final effect in mind and work 
to put all the jigsaw pieces into their 
proper places to create this one effect. 
That means he must understand the 
problems of sound, playback, mixing, 


dubbing and post synchronization. He 
must be fully familiar with the effects 
of lighting as well. All of this knowl- 
edge is used in creating the effect for 
which the copywriter is striving. 

The ideal would be a writer who 
has all the ability of a director, but, 
unfortunately, a writer-director is rare. 
As a result, the art of writing and that 
of directing have become two separate 
functions, although both the writer 
and director may have an awareness 
of each other’s problems. 

The separation is especially neces- 
sary in a large operation, where spe- 
cialization is a must. In some small 
operations, however, the writer may 
conceivably serve as his own art di- 
rector. 


Storyboard Creator 


The art director first has the prob- 
lem of drawing storyboards from a 
script laid out by the copywriter. (In 
some instances, the copywriter may 
specify certain drawings. In others, 
before a script is completed, the art 
director often contributes ideas which 
help the writer crystalize thoughts.) 
The more film knowledge an art direc- 
tor has, the more he can help the 


Dr/ 


copywriter prepare a produceable and 
effective storyboard. 

The art director’s contribution varies 
after a storyboard goes into produc- 
tion. In live photography, his efforts 
are employed in the supervision of 
artwork, sets, packages, dressing of the 
sets and costumes. With the advent of 
color, his work will be even more 
demanding. 


Art Director Supervises 


In animation, whether it be limited 
or full animation, or even stop motion, 
the art director is called upon to super- 
vise the designs of the animated char- 
acters, the background and the layouts, 
from the original conception of the 
drawings to the final effectiveness of 
the spot. 

The assistant director’s job is to see 
that all the practical aspects of the 
production are on hand at production 
time. This covers everything from an 
art-corrected box to a blue evening 
gown, size ten, that has been approved 
by the art director. 

Besides the assistant director, there 
is the casting director, who studies the 
storyboard and auditions talent until 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Where is 
your mail 
going? 





very day thousands of mailing 
E pieces pour into advertising agen- 
cies bringing messages from the na- 
tion’s television stations. The messages 
may contain vital services, announce- 
ments of changes in power or antenna 
height, sponsor success stories, or 
simple and unsubtle  self-adulation. 
Some are routed post-haste to inter- 
ested departments or clients; some are 
catalogued for future reference; some 
are “filed in the circular file.” 

What, precisely, determines the 
destination? What information does 
the agency want? What can it use? 
What is pure dross? A TELEVISION AGE 
check of the top tv agencies turned up 
a variety of interesting answers, some 
expected, some startlingly unexpected ; 
a degree of uniformity ran through all 
the responses—and a degree of dif- 
ference. 

In general, the media people want 
to know audience size and composi- 
tion, set count, local ratings, activities 
of competitive advertisers, rate cards, 
program logs and specific local pro- 
hibitions. Account executives want suc- 
cess stories and case histories, the sta- 
tion’s policy, its merchandising activi- 
ties and what type programs are most 
popular locally. : 

Merchandise departments are con- 
cerned only with what the station can 
and does do at point-of-sale; promo- 
tion and publicity, in what use the 
stations make of agency material and 
how closely they work with local 
dealers. 

In general, agencies agree they 
don’t get enough of any category and 


what they do get is far too often fact- 
ually suspect. Says the media research 
director of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
& Bayles: “It is the consensus of our 
time buyers that most of the tv sta- 
tion . . . promotion is lamentably 
weak.” (Of all the agencies queried, 
only McCann-Erickson reported com- 
plete satisfaction with what it received 
from stations. ) 

Specifically, requirements vary from 
agency to agency depending on the 
internal set-up. For example, in some 
shops the tv-radio staff deals with the 
stations; in others, all such activities 
fall within “media.” Some agencies 
have given the matter of station-sent 
information deep thought; others take 
it as it comes, telephone the station’s 
representative if they need more ma- 
terial than was supplied. 


Who ... What ... Where 


Item by item, this is what the 

agencies need: 
e Marketing Data. How many men. 
women and children are there in the 
area? Is it an urban or rural and farm 
territory? What are the industrial and 
commercial activities, the retail and 
wholesale outlets? 

The merchandising and marketing 
departments add to this: What stations 
can do at point-of-sale and what they 
have done or are doing. In other 
words, what arrangements have they 
made with local outlets for display of 
the sponsors’ products and what man- 
power have they available to handle 
occasional special projects? 


e Coverage Data. How many tele- 


Agencies are eager for useful information, but 





























vision homes are in the area and how 
are they distributed by county, metro- 
politan and total-reception area? How 
much duplication exists between sta- 
tions? What portion of the homes re- 
ported tuning into one station also 
tune in to its competition? 


Keep Them Posted 


Timebuyers want constantly updated 
information on changes in a station’s 
power or antenna height and—under- 
lined—accurate set count figures. Says 
Kenyon & Eckhardt’s media research 
chief: “The station’s information 
(must) be accurate, current and hon- 
estly presented. And how wonderful it 
would be if the data could be stand- 
ardized throughout the industry.” 

e Program Data. Most—but not all— 
agency departments want schedules, 
network affiliations, program 
personalities and how they rate. And 


local 


they especially need the so-far-non- 
existent projection of ratings to vhf- 
uhf areas so the agencies can figure 
out a reliable cost per thousand for 
each band within the same market. 

e Audience Data. What is its size and 
composition by age and sex? Which 
are preferred by which 
groups? How does station preference 


programs 


vary by time of day, day of week, sea- 
son of the year? How loyal are audi- 
ences to the station and its programs 
during the course of a day, a week? 
How many people respond to write-in 
offers? (Clients, says a Ted Bates re- 
search man, love mail counts, consider 
them proof positive of a campaign.) 

e Competitive Data. Most clients want 


much expensive promotion 


4 
s m™/\ 
is wasted \) 1 


to know what their competition is 
doing advertising-wise. How many 
dollars are being spent? How many 
programs or announcements is he 
backing? What type spot announce- 
ments are used (minutes, 20-seconds, 
ID’s, etc.) and when? What merchan- 
dise tie-ins did the station provide? 
What was the write-in response, if 
any? 

Success stories are very popular 
with account executives, media re- 
search and merchandising depart- 
ments; timebuyers, though, don’t want 
them. 

In addition to “likes,” agencymen 
have firm “dislikes.” Timebuyers, for 
instance, rule out—in addition to suc- 
cess stories— promotion offers, “gim- 
micky mailing pieces, wise cracks and 
cute gags,” availability sheets (one 
agency timebuyer points out that when 
he is interested in a given market, 
he calls up the station rep and asks 
for what he wants), and promotional 
material which another claims is valu- 
able only as a reminder of the call 
letters. A BBD&O buyer adds that he 


doesn’t want any information on cards 


larger than 814” x 11”. 


Concerned With Audiences 


Merchandising departments aren’t 
interested in what one staffer refers 
to as standard mailing pieces. They 
aren't concerned with audience and 
coverage figures either and resent hav- 
ing to listen to station salesmen—who 
should have taken the 
elsewhere within the agency — recite 


information 







them. 


apparently, 


their sales 
Media 


don’t receive as much station mail as 


presentations w 
researchers, 


other departments and, consequently, 
have fewer gripes. The main one is 
program logs. Said K&E’s department 
head: “A few stations have been send- 
ing us their program logs for years; 
we have asked them a few times to 
We throw 


them in the basket without fail every 


stop . . . but to no avail. 


Monday or Tuesday morning.” 


Words of Wisdom 


The lesson to be learned, according 
to the agencies, is: 
e Stick to the facts. 
e Address them to the department 
that wants them and can use them. 
e Keep your printed matter free of 
pride and pats on the back; don’t pad 
the figures, even to the nearest round 
number. 
e Get behind the Adver- 


tising Bureau’s attempt to develop a 


Television 


uniform audience-measurement system. 
e Keep your mailing list up to date 
and keep all the appropriate people in- 
formed of changes in your vital statis- 
tics: power, antenna height, coverage, 
competition. 
e Know your market, your audience 
and your customers and keep abreast 
of all three. 

After all, the agency and its clients 
and the tv stations are interdependent; 
a little station forethought on mailings 


should produce a lot of agency follow- 


up in bookings. 
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San Antonio brewery 
boosts its tv budget 


as sales boom 


Otto A. Koehler 


ere’s a gleam of pride in the eye 
Ti Otto A. Koehler, president of 
the Pearl Brewing Co., when he talks 
about the sales record the brewery 
achieved during the past two years. 

And there is good reason for that 
gleam. For Pearl Brewing Co. is now 
the biggest brewery in the southwest 
with a high production mark of 835,- 
890 barrels in 1954. This is an in- 
crease of 158,069 barrels since 1952. 

Coinciding with that booming in- 
crease in sales, starting at the end of 
1952, was a change in advertising 
format which included for the first 
time an appropriation for television. 
In 1953 Pearl Brewing spent 19.19 
per cent of its total advertising budget 
on tv and used ten stations in south- 
western markets. 

The results were so satisfactory that 
in 1954 the budget for television was 
raised to 28.33 per cent and coverage 
was expanded to 15 stations. 

Jack Pitluk, head of Pitluk Adver- 
tising, San Antonio, which has handled 
the Pearl account since 1921, says 
that in 1955 the brewery will spend a 
flat 36 per cent of its advertising bud- 
get on television and is planning to 
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Pearl in the heart of Texas 


use 22 stations. 

The history of the Pearl company 
is a fascinating one. It was founded in 
1886 when Otto Koehler, uncle of 
Pearl’s president, joined with three 
other men to form the San Antonio 
Brewing Association. The name Pearl 
came from its German formula — a 
beer famous for its bead. The German 
word for bead is “perl” and Mr. 
Koehler decided its English counter- 
part would be a good name for the 
brew. 

The first 
building, 78 by 30 feet, on the same 
site where the giant modern brewery 
stands today. It had a capacity of 300 
dozen bottles or 150 barrels daily. The 
fifty employees received an annual 
payroll of $38,000. 

By the turn of the century the pros- 
perous brewery had expanded to a six- 
story storage and brewhouse and 150 
people were employed. In 1914 Otto 
Koehler died and his widow, Mrs. 
Emma Koehler, took over the manage- 
ment of the company. In 1916 the 
firm was the largest brewery in the 


brewery occupied one 


state with 250 people on its payroll. 


Prohibition Hits Pearl 


In January 1919 prohibition put an 
abrupt stop to the brewing business 
and Mrs. Koehler decided to continue 
operation, making “near beer” under 
the name of “La Perla” and turning 
the bulk of the company’s equipment 
into the processing of creamery prod- 
ucts such as milk, butter, ice cream 
and cheese. 

In 1922 the name of the company 
was changed to the Alamo Foods Co. 
but by 1923 it was decided that the 
creamery business was not a profitable 
venture and it was sold to another 
firm. The Alamo Foods Co. kept in 
business with its near beer and added 
ice, automobile painting, cleaning and 
dyeing and in 1931 a soda water and 
soft drink department. 

By this time the company was deep- 
ly in debt and it was only by the 


strictest economy that Mrs. Koehler 
was able to keep it operating. In spite 
of these difficulties she was able dur 
ing this period to purchase the out- 
standing stock of the other partners in 
the firm. 

And there were better days ahead. 
The repeal of prohibition had been 
predicted for Texas for several years. 
Anticipating its end the name of Ala- 
mo Foods Co. was changed back to the 
original San Antonio Brewing Asso- 
ciation. The final passage of repeal 
came on Sept. 15, 1933, with 112 of 
the 254 Texas counties voting, under 
the local option provision, to allow 
sale of beer within their borders. In 
less than 15 minutes after the gates 
were opened on that day more than 
100 trucks and 25 carloads of beer 
moved out of the yard and the San 
Antonio Brewing Co. was back in 
business. 

From that day forward the sales 
curve of the brewery has been on the 
upgrade. As head of the brewery’s ad- 
vertising agency Jack Pitluk advised 
coordinated use of all media for the 
product. 

In 1943 Mrs. Emma Koehler died 
and Otto A. Koehler became president 
of the company. Mr. Koehler is the 
son of the twin brother of the com- 
After his father’s 
(Continued on page 99) 


pany’s founder. 
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BUT .. YOU NEED WKZO-TV 
- " TO DRIVE SALES HOME 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN! 


AMERICAN RESEARCH BUREAU WKZO.-TV, Channel 3, is the Official Basic CBS 
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GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO Television Outlet for Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids. 
WKZO.-TV telecasts with 100,000 watts from 
Number of Quarter Hours With a 1000’ tower, serves over 540,000 television 


Higher Rating ; - or ' 
homes in 29 Western Michigan and Northern 





WKZO-TV Station B Bsus ; a Liat, 66 .95"° 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY Indiana counties—one of America’s “top-25 
7am. — 5 p.m. 144 56 TV markets! 
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The February, 1955 American Research Bureau 
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10 a.m. — 11 p.m. 80 24 Report for Grand Rapids-Kalamazoo shows that 


K7O.TV ic i ana i sm 
NOTE: Survey based on sampling in the following pro- WKZO-TV is the BIG favorite, POTORG, after 


portions — Grand Rapids (45%), Kalamazoo (19%), nocn and night! Your Avery-Knodel man has 
Battle Creek (19%), Muskegon (17%). r 
all the facts. 
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* Josh Devore of the New York Giants set this record in a National League game on June 20, 1912 
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TELEVISION AGE 


pril was a month of paradox for 

spot. While billings were up, new 
placements were slowed down some- 
what by (1) schedule upheavals due to 
time change and (2) the start of base- 
ball. 


The next six weeks, on the other 
hand, promise to be less variable, with 
many encouraging signs. This checks 
with the TELEVISION AGE Business Ba- 
rometer chart which shows that the 
spot business holds up through May 
and the first part of June, with the ef- 
fects of summer not making themselves 
felt until mid-June. 


Even the traditional summer dip 
gives some signs of lifting with the sur- 
prise decision by Whitehall Pharmacal 
to use spot tv through the hot months 
for several of its products. There are 
indications that other advertisers will 
follow suit. Look for a continued ex- 
pansion of daytime placement. 


In general, spot activity has been 
sparked by the ever increasing use of 
syndicated film. The Oldsmobile pur- 
chase, for example, of the Patti Page 
show in some 150 markets is one of the 
largest spot buys in several months. 
The Bulova deal for the Ford Theater 
re-runs, although to be placed on a 
local basis, is another example of the 
wider use of film. 


ADLER OF AMERICA, INC. 
(The Blaine-7 hompson Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Adler, sole importers of Adler and 
Adlermatic sewing machines, is preparing 
a market-by-market campaign in all 
media in areas east of the Mississippi. 

Tv spot will definitely be used. Plans are 
still in the formative stage, however. 

Miss Lee Frankel, media director, is the 
contact. 





REPORT 


a four-week 
review of 
current activity 
in national 
spot tv 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE COR- 
PORATION, NITROGEN DIVISION 


(Albert Sidney Noble Advertising, 
N. Y.) 


For Arcadian Nitrate of Soda, a fertilizer 
material, the division on Apirl 25 placed 
a three-week test campaign in Norfolk, 
Greenville, Asheville, Charlotte and 
Florence. This is the first | into tv and 
if this campaign brings results, they will 
probably go into a more extensive spot 
campaign. But not until next spring. 

B. T. Ferguson, Jr., media director, is 
the timebuyer. 


ARMOUR & CO. 


(John W. Shaw, 
Chicago) 


Advertising Inc., 


For Armour Flash frozen meats, a tv 
spot announcement campaign in Denver 
and Los Angeles for an indefinite period 
Roberta Francis is the timebuyer. 


AVOSET CO. 


(Harrington-Richards Division, San 
Francisco, of Fletcher D. Richards, 
ine.) 


The makers of “Quip,” pressurized dairy 
cream, now have tv spot schedules in 60 
markets. South Bend and Louisville are 
the most recent additions with Pittsburgh. 
Pa. the next market coming up. Virginia 
Miller is the timebuyer. 


HAZEL BISHOP, INC. 
(Raymond Spector Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


In addition to three network shows, Hazel 
Bishop will also spend over $2 million in 
tv spots, including station ID’s and chain 
breaks, starting August 1. The pape 
of the campaign is to introduce 
company’s new product, Compact 
Make-Up. Richard Blaine is the timebuyer. 


BLOCK DRUG CO., INC. 
(Grey Advertising Agency Inc., N. Y.) 


Block has placed one-minute schedules 
that will run until July for three of its 
products. For Sentrol in four markets: 
Indianapolis, New York, Oklahoma City 
and Spokane. For Poli-Grip in seven 
markets: Atlanta, Buffalo, Denver, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Portland, Ore., San 
Antonio and San Diego. For Polident in 
41 markets: Albany-Troy-Schenectady, 
Amarillo, Bay City, Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Cedar Rapids, Chattanooga, Columbus, O., 
Davenport, Denver, El Paso, Erie, Fresno, 
Grand Rapids, Green Bay, Greensboro, 
Greenville, Holyoke, Huntington, W. Va.,. 
Hutchinson-Witchita, Kalamazoo, Kansas 
City, Knoxville, Lancaster, Lansing, Little 
Rock, Macon, Peoria, Portland, Me., 


Reading, Roanoke, Rockford, San Diego, 


Sacramento, San Francisco, ‘Scranton, 
Seattle-Tacoma, Sioux City, Tampa, 


Wheeling, and Winston-Salem. Helen 
Wilbur is the timebuyer. 


THE BORDEN CO. (PACIFIC 
CHEESE DIVISION AND BOR- 
DEN’S DAIRY DELIVERY CO.) 


(Young & Rubicam, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco ) 


Borden's two Pacific Coast divisions are 
now sponsoring NBC Film Division's Life 
of Riley in San Francisco, Fresno 
Sacramento and Salinas. Winston Smith is 
the timebuyer. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


(Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, 
Inc., N. Y.) 


Some Vitalis money previously allocated 
for newspaper insertions was turned over 
for tv spot schedules in three markets and 
will run, an agency spokesman told 
TELEVISION AGE, “as long as the money 
holds out.” There are no plans at this 
time for further tv spot activity, however 
Jerry Gibson is the timebuyer 


BULOVA WATCH CO. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., N. Y.) 


The company bought from Screen Gems 
13 Ford 
placed the half-hour film series for 13 
weeks, starting the week of September 26, 
in over 150 markets and are shooting for 
170 markets. The company does not like 
to refer to this operation as a co-op 
venture because it is, in most markets, 
initiating the deal for and with the 
selected local jeweler and also carrying the 
ball in promotion and merchandising. In 
most instances the local —— has 
and/or buys the time, Bulova supplies the 
film commercials plus local ID's and is 
filming the open end identifications for 
the local participating merchant. Senior 
vice president Terence Clyne is the 
contact at the agency, the company 
liaison is Norman Gladney, tv and 

radio sales promotion director. 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE ADVISORY 
BOARD 


(Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
San Francisco) 


Seven months of participating programs 
ended on April 29 in New Yor 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Ore. and Seattle. Plans for a new tv spot 
schedule are in the process of being 
signed and sealed for delivery. Mildred 
Wrenn is the timebuyer. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 
(J. M. Mathes, Inc., N. Y.) 


Television spot is sharing a healthy 
(Continued on page 71) 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The names you see on this page are the men behind the John E. Pearson 
Company. They represent 300 years of tv and radio experience. They are 
“pros” that know this business——your business. They know their markets—— 
your markets. They know how to sell individually. They are self-starters, creative 
hard hitting salesmen——they know the tough sale. These men behind the John 
E. Pearson Company are our greatest asset. They can be yours, too. You can put 


them to work selling for you——and you will know how you can get maximum sales 





effort——and maximum results when you select JEPCO to represent your station. 
JOHN E. PEARSON 





RUSS WALKER BILL WILSON RAY HENZE DAVE CASSIDY BOB BAIRD 
NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK ATLANTA 









TOM MURPHY 
DALLAS 





BUD STITT FRANK FROST JIM BOWDEN 
CHICAGO CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 





BOB WALKER BAMBIE HERRINGTON ROGERS PARRATT SUE MASTERSON 
LOS ANGELES LOS ANGELES 


JOE KELLER 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN FRANCISCO SAN FRANCISCO 





JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY 


sePCO KNOWS Radio and Television Station Representatives 
HOW THE WIND BLOWS p NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, ATLANTA, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO. 


























Spot (Continued from page 69) 


swallow in the current Canada Dry 
all-media campaign which is one of the 
biggest in its history. The company’s 
division managers or licensed ttlers in 
each area determine which media they 
will use. The method of yp tv spots 
is described as, “one of local option with 
the parent company’s blessing.” The 
company has made and sent out film 
commercials to its division managers and 
bottlers, and if they decide to use tv spot, 
Mathes buys time for the former, local 
agencies purchase for the bottlers. 
Although the company is now running the 
CBS-Television Film Sales series Annie 
Oakley in 11 markets, it is possible even 
in these markets that spot schedules are 
to be used, as has already happened in 
Cleveland. Edna Cathcart is the timebuyer. 


CBS-HYTRON, DIVISION OF 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEMS, INC. 


(Bennett & Northrop, Inc., Boston) 


Will augment network tv with spot 
announcement schedules on CBS-owned 
stations ONLY. Mrs. Elizabeth Parsons, 
media director, is the timebuyer. 


CHEF-BOY-AR-DEE, DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN HOME FOODS, INC. 


(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


The makers of spaghetti sauces and 
quick-serve Italian style food are doing a 
market-by-market revaluation of the spot 
schedule they began the first of the year. 
Many changes have already taken place 
and new schedules are being set every 
day. Russell Young is the timebuyer. 


CHUNKY CHOCOLATE CORP. 
(Hilton & Riggio, Inc., N. Y.) 


Chunky is in the midst of making a 
decision as to whether they will buy a 
network participation setup or a film for 
syndication. The leaning is, at this time, 
towards the latter. The schedule, in any 
case, will start around September and if 
Chunky buys a film they will spot it in 35 
markets to run through the following 
April. Meanwhile, they’re considering 
spot announcement schedule in several 
markets to keep their “foot in the tide” 
until September. Maria Carayas, media 
director, is the timebuyer. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 
When the makers of Arrow shirts get 
ready to introduce their Fall line, there 


is a good possiniity that tv spot will be 
used. Frank Grady is the timebuyer. 


D> 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE Co. 
(Street & Finney, Inc., N. Y.) 


The company will be starting a tv spot 
campaign in June for Kan-Kil, an 
insecticide. Helen E. Thomas is the 
timebuyer. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. 
(Direct) 


Opening in the middle of April a 
saturation campaign in and around the 
Boston area for their new release Cell 
2455. Telops, 20’s and one-minutes 
available on this film to local theatre 
operators who can place the time and 
should be contacted for playing dates. 


CONVERTED RICE, INC. 

(Leo Burnett Co., Inc. Chicago) 

A continuing schedule of tv spot 
announcements is now in progress for an 


indefinite period promoting Uncle Ben's 
Rice. John Harper is the timebuyer. 


— CURTIS INDUSTRIES, 


(Gordon Best Co., Inc. Chicago) 


The company is in the midst of a rather 
heavy co-op tv spot campaign with its 
outlet stores. Kay Knight is the timebuyer. 





Charles J. Weigert is the new media 
director at Lynn Baker, Inc., N. Y. 


DEJUR-AMSCO CORP. 
(Friend, Reiss Advertising, N. Y.) 


Starting in May the company plans to go 
into most or all of the following nine 
markets with a 15-minute program, either 
live or film; New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Boston, San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Ed Ratner, tv and radio 
director, is the contact. 


DODGE DEALERS, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND 
SYRACUSE REGIONS 


(Grant Advertising, Inc., N. Y.) 


Currently a very active tv ri account. 
They are now running Ziv’s Led Three 
Lives in Philadelphia, a live 15-minute 
news show in Boston and have just begun 
the 15-minute MCA film release Sports 
Spotlight in New Haven. In addition, they 
also have 20’s, one-minutes and ID’s in 
these markets, as well as in Baltimore and 
Washington where their spot frequency is 
three per week. The agency is constantly 
looking for film series for placement in 
their appointed area—which absorbs some 
25 per cent of all Dodge Dealer tv 
advertising—and they are especially in 
search of a half-hour property and time 
in the New York area. Also, a new film 
commercial series has just been completed 
and more spot placement is coming up 
beginning in early May. John Remillet, 
account executive, is in charge of the 
entire area. The regional account 
managers are John Wilson for Boston and 
Syracuse, James Bacharach for New York 
and Philadelphia. 


EFFANBEE DOLL CORP. 
(Monroe Greenthal Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


The company plans to use tv in the fall. 
They will use either network or spot but 
the feeling is it will be spot. Harvey 
Schulman, tv and radio director, is the 
timebuyer. 


J. A. FOLGER & CO. 
(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.) 


The makers of instant and regular coffee 
have been using 20-second nighttime spots 
for the past year in some 60 markets. 
They have just gone into heavy newspaper 
space buying. There is still, however, a 
possibility of more tv spot, but “definitely 
not before the fall,” says William White, 
account supervisor. 


FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


(Weiner, Ohleyer, Reynolds & Baker, 
San Francisco) 


For the company’s Evaporated Canned 
Milk a series of one-minute films with 
20-second lifts have been completed in 
preparation for use in yet-undetermined 
markets. Willard S. Anderson is the 
timebuyer. 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 


(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
Inc., N. Y.) 
For Bond Bread the company is beginning 


in early May a 13-week schedule of 
20-second and one-minute film 


commercials in 15 markets in New _ 
England and upper New York. There is a 
good chance that this schedule will be 
expanded. Eleanor Scanlon is the 
timebuyer. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
(Clinton E. Frank, Inc., Chicago) 


The Toni Company’s tv spot 
announcement campaign for Pamper 
Sham , first mentioned in the February 
Spot Report, is now scheduled in 50 
markets and is planned on a continuing 
basis. Helen Davis is the timebuyer. 


M. K. GOETZ BREWING CO. 
(Compton Advertising, Inc.) 


The company pushes its beer in the 
midwest and stout in the far west. They 
use a half-hour film in three cities and 
have an overall spot coverage, running 
20’s and one-minutes, of 20 markets with 
varying frequencies ranging from five per 
week to a high in one market of 92. 
Genevieve Schubert is the timebuyer. 


GOLDEN NUGGET SWEETS, LTD. 


(Conner, Jackson, Walker, McClure, 
Inc., San Francisco) 


For Big Hunk Candy Bar, the company is 
now using ID’s on three San Francisco 
stations in a 52-week schedule. Expansion 
over the Pacific Coast area is planned as 
pre-Disney program spots are made 
available. Audrey Janisen is the 
timebuyer. 


GORDON BAKING CO. 
(D’Arcy Advertising Co., N. Y.) 


The company had the MCA-TV half-hour 
series Rocky Jones, Space Ranger running 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Elkhart and Toledo. By the middle of 
May, the series will be ended in all of 
these markets. The company will be 
continuing its co-op set-up on ABC-TV 
with Kukla, Fran and Ollie. They have 
just bought three 15-minute segments 

of Junior Frolics on WATV New York 
and it is expected that more tv spot buys 
are upcoming. However, no definite plans 
have been set. James V. Marino is the 
new timebuyer. 


GRAND DUCHESS STEAKS, INC. 


(McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman Co., 
Akron) 


At the present time, Grand Duchess is 
putting their advertising emphasis on 
“daily newspapers across the country.” 
However, according to Marilyn Lanning, 
the Akron company's advertising and 
public relations director, “It is always 
possible that we will use tv spots in the 
future.” 


GRANNY GOOSE FOODS CO. 


(Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 
of the Pacific Coast, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco) 


Using ID's in seven markets but schedule 
is in the process of being expanded. Doris 
Williams, media director, is the contact 


GREEN GIANT CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


The Le Sueur, Minn., food processing firm 
is supplementing its network shows with 
a schedule of tv spot announcements in a 
limited number of “opportunity” markets 
John Harper is the timebuyer 


GRIFFIN MFG. CO., INC. 


(Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, 
Ine., N. Y.) 


The makers of Griffin Shoe Polish started 
a 26-week spot campaign in mid-April in 
Dallas, El Paso and Jacksonville and they 
renewed in New York. One-minutes and 
20’s are being used once a week in the 
latter three markets with a weekly 
frequency of five in Dallas. The company 
is trying radio first in most markets, but 
where they can’t get the am placement 
they want they will look into tv. It is also 
possible that in some markets they will 
use both broadcast media. They're heavy 
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Decision-makers with 


number one sellers are 


left to right: Robert M. Gray—Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, Esso Standard Oil Co. Robert T. Howard— Radio Salesman, NBC Spot Sales. 
Robert H. Jones—V. Pres., Account Executive, Marschalk & Pratt. Vernon G. Carrier—Assistant Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 
Esso Standard Oil Co. George E. Pamental—TV Salesman, NBC Spot Sales. Wallace L. Rusher—Section Head, Radio and Television, Esso 
Standard Oil Co. Curt A. Peterson—V. Pres., Radio-TV Director, Marschalk & Pratt. 


J Candid Photo by Robert Frank 














SPOT SALES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 
Charlotte* Atlanta* Dallas* 





*Bomar Lowrance Associates 





Esso and the Marschalk 
& Pratt Division of 
McCann-Erickson are 
Sold On Spot as a basic 


advertising medium! 


Esso—first in sales ini the area where its products 
are sold—was a pioneer in Spot broadcasting. This 
is “The Esso Reporter’s” 20th year on the air—a 
testimonial to the value of Spot advertising. Spot 
Radio and TV’s total flexibility allows Esso to: 


Change Copy To Fit Weather! Esso gears sales 
messages to changing local driving conditions. 
They’re on the air with a pitch for Spring change- 
overs the day the first robin hits town, and they 


sell anti-freeze hours before a cold snap comes. 


Pre-select Audience! Esso’s heavy schedule of 
news programs reaches predominantly male audi- 
ences—the people who buy most of the automotive 


products. 


Sell To Drivers! Spot Radio does the extra job 
of reaching drivers while they are approaching 


Esso Service Stations. 


These Spot advantages can help you sell your 
product, too. Ask your advertising agency or an 


NBC Spot Sales Representative. 


More and more advertisers are Sold on Spot, 
because more of their customers are Sold on 


Spot . . . and some Spots are better than others. 


representing TELEVISION STATIONS: 
WNBK Cleveland &PTV Portland, Ore. 
WRGB Schenectady-Albany-Troy 
WRCA-TV New York 
KSD-TV Sc. Louis 


WAVE-TV Louisville 
MONA-TYV Honolulu, Hawaii 

WNBQ Chicego UKRCA Los Angeles 
WRC-TV Washington, D. C. 


representing RADIO STATIONS: 
MSD St.Louis WRC Washington, D.C. 
WAVE Louisville &GU Honolulu, Hawaii 
WMAQ Chicago &NBC San Francisco 
and the NBC W. Radice Network 


WTAM Cleveland 
WRCA New York 
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with radio in the south but anything north 
and west of Baltimore is open for tv. 
Brooks Elms is the timebuyer. 


G. HEILEMAN BREWING CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


For its Old Style Lager, Heileman is now 
sponsoring re-runs of the ABC Film 
Syndication series Racket Squad in more 
than 10 midwestern markets. Schedule is 
for an indefinite period. John Harper is 
the timebuyer. 


INTERNATIONAL LATEX CORP. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, N. Y.) 


The company is about to take the tv 
plunge via spot for their ladies products— 
girdles, brassieres, etc. No plans as yet 
as to when, where and how much but they 
are definitely interested. Arthur Pardoll, 
director of broadcast media, is the contact. 


ITALIAN SWISS COLONY 
(Honig-Cooper Co., San Francisco) 


For Italian Swiss Colony Wine, the 
company is carrying extensive spot 
television that ranges from ID’s to 
programs in most major markets. The 
average length of the newly-launched 
spring campaign schedule is 13 weeks. 
ohn W. Davis is the timebuyer. 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO. 
(Peck Advertising Agency, N. Y.) 


The agency has supplied the com 

with availabilities for participations on 
daytime women’s shows in 15 top markets 
throughout the country. This tv spo 
schedule would be part of Kayser’s planned 
Fall campaign which will mark the 
company’s 75th anniversary. Word is 
expected on the company’s decision in the 
very near future. Mary Lou Quinn is the 
timebuyer. 


KELLOGG CO. 


(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


Kellogg is enigiomenting its schedule of 
two Flamingo films, Superman and Wild 
Bill Hickok, with other film shows in 
“opportunity” markets. The Flamingo 
properties are on a continuing basis, 
reaching more than 50 markets each. 
John Harper is the timebuyer. 


LADY ESTHER, DIVISION OF 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CORP. 


(Dancer - Fitzgerald - Sample Ine., 
Chicago) 


A campaign to back all Lady Esther 
cosmetic and toilet preparation products 
(changing to a different product each six 
weeks) began April 18 and is slotted to 
run 32 weeks. Consisting of ID's, 
saturation frequency is in effect in 21 top 
markets. Harry Pick is the timebuyer. 


LAKESIDE MFG. Co. 
(The Biddle Co., Bloomington, Ill.) 


The agency has just been appointed to 
handle the company’s new household line 
of Hot Top Trays and Carts. Plans are 
fairly definite that Lakeside will be buying 
Se on home economist shows. 
eoria will be the first market, probably 
to be followed by Rock Island. Ultimately 
it’s ne aan to hit the 25 most important 
markets east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio. They will use one-minute 
spots and expect to get started early in 
May. Shirley Sunwall is the timebuyer. 


LESLIE SALT CO. 
(Honig-Cooper Co., San Francisco) 


The company is running an extensive tv 
spot campaign in most of the Pacific 
Coast markets. John W. Davis is the 
timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
(Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 


In the middle of April Lever went into 


two test markets, Greensboro and 
Davenport, with a 26-week schedule for 
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John P. Marsich has been made assist- 
ant director of media in charge of time 
buying at Kudner Agency, Inc., N. Y. 


its bar soap, Dove. Ann Janowicz is the 
timebuyer. 


LOUIS L. LIBBY FOOD PRODUCTS, 
INC, 


(Hilton & Riggio, Inc., N. Y.) 


Since December, the company has had a 
spot schedule for Red-L-Frozen Foods in 
iami, ington, Wilmington, New 

York, Albany, Muncie, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. The schedule runs 
out in some markets in May and, June 
in others. Chances are good that they will 
pick up renewals in these eight markets 
and, too, add other markets. Maria 
Carayas, media director, is the timebuyer. 


THE MAYTAG CO. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago) 


Tv spot will be used together with national 
magazines and outdoor posters during 
May for the “Maytag Spring Party.” 


THE MENNEN CO. 
(Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., N. Y.) 


In addition to the company’s co- 
sponsorship of the Wednesday Night 
Fights on ABC-TV which begins June 1 
on 90 stations, Mennen will use tv spots 
in markets not covered by their network 
show. They are plugging their new 
non-alkaline shampoo. Louis Kennedy is 
the timebuyer. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
(A. Martin Rothbardt, Inc., Chicago) 


The company is offering a 10-minute film 
to dealers who will timebuy to plug 
Mitchell room air conditioners. The film 
will be ready May 10 and the co-op 
campaign will be national. Mary 
McConnell, media director, is the contact. 


MONARCH WINE CoO. 
(Emil Mogul Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Very active account. The Manischewitz 
Wine company had “a fabulous first 
quarter.” ey will be eee more tv 
spot money in the post-Passover season 
this year than ever before. As we pointed 
out in the April Spot Report, the 
company’s spring and summer coverage 
has been reduced from its pre-spring 
high of 133 stations. They are now in 50 
markets and average a three-a-week 
frequency. With the mid-summer months 
coming up, the schedule will be reduced 
before it is expanded, but the company 
expects to go spot heavy come cool 
weather. Elaine Schachne is the 
timebuyer. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., N. Y.) 


In the first week of May, Nabisco started 
in Norfolk, Richmond, Greensboro, 
Charlotte and Florence with various 
half-hour films (Ziv’s Corliss Archer, 
NBC’s Badge 714 and Victory at Sea) for 
26 weeks on some of these markets and as 
much as 52 weeks in others. Roanoke and 
other southern markets are on the 
company’s “ready” list. Jane Podester is 
the new timebuyer on the account. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


(McCann-Erickson, Inc. N. Y. and 
L. A.) 


For National Lead’s Dutch Boy Paints, 
the agency’s east and west coast offices 
each are placing 13 weeks of the 
five-minute film The Handyman, Norman 
Brokenshire, produced by The Princeton 
Film Center. both sections, the show 

is on week-ends and wherever possible 
around sport shows, particularly baseball 
telecasts. In the east, they also have a 
20-second spot on the preceding night 

of the Handyman show. The eastern 
markets are: Baltimore, Buffalo, Hartford, 
Youngstown, Indianapolis and Des Moines. 
The western markets are: Portland, 
Fresno-Tulare, San Diego, Chico, Los 
Angeles, Denver, Sacramento, Spokane, 
Seattle-Tacoma, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Boise, Salinas-Monterey, 
Phoenix and Bakersfield. Don Leonard, of 
the Marschalk & Pratt Division, is the 
eastern timebuyer, L. G. Harrier is the 
contact in Los Angeles. 


NATIONAL PAPER CORP. OF PA. 
(Hilton & Riggio, Inc., N. Y.) 


Since the agency took over the account in 
January they have upped the tv spot 
schedule for all Swanee Products from 
two to nine markets. These are: New 
York, Philadelphia, Providence, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati and Columbus, O. They use 
one-minute films and saturation ID’s and 
will run in these nine markets through 
June. Good chance they will renew but 
further plans are not yet set. Maria 
Carayas, media director, is the timebuyer. 


NATIONAL SELECTED PRODUCTS, 
INC. 


(Hilton & Riggio, Inc., N. Y.) 


For Seven-Minit-Pies and Seven-Minit- 
Fluffy Frosting, the company now has a 
26-week spot schedule in 23 markets. They 
will add markets when the right 
availabilities come up and expect to 
reach 37 of the major markets. The 
schedules average a 9-per-week frequency. 
The agency is looking for time that will 
hit a woman’s audience and would like 
station breaks in a time between DB 
shows. They are using one-minute and 
20-second films. Maria Carayas, media 
director, is the timebuyer. 


THE NESTLE CO., INC. 


(Dancer - Fitzgerald - Sample, Inc., 
a 


A campaign promoting Nestea for iced tea 
will get underway the first of June and 
continue from eight to eleven weeks in 
about 40 markets. Frequencies vary 
according to markets but the average is 
three spots per week, and include both 
day and night times. Frank Howlett is 

the timebuyer. 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GEN- 
ERAL MOTORS CORP. 


(D. P. Brother & Co., Inc., Detroit) 


The automobile company will be 
sponsoring the 15-minute The Patti Page 
Show, an Argap Productions film series, 
twice-a-week in 150 markets. The show is 
slotted for a June 1 start and is 
scheduled for 13 weeks in some markets 
and in others up to 52 weeks. Carl 

Georgi Jr., vice president and media 
director, is the contact. 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORP. 


(Buchanan & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


For the New York opening on April 20 of 
their new VistaVision feature Strategic 
Air Command, Paramount bought 51 spots 
in a three-day period on three stations— 
WABC, WCBS-TV and WRCA. The tv 
spot campaign will continue on a co-op 
basis when it opens in other major cities 
and if goes well tv spot might be used 
wherever it opens. Some of the scheduled 
openings include Los Angeles (latter part 
of April) and (early May) in Philadelphia, 
Washington and Chicago. Pittsburgh is 
slated for the middle of May. Other 
VistaVision releases to get the spot tv 
treatment are Run for Cover which opened 
in New York late in April and The Far 
Horizons, a middle of May opener. In 
fact, unless results indicate otherwise, all 
future VistaVision releases will be given 
much tv spot attention. Nat Strom, 
director of tv and radio, is the contact. 
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CHARLES PFIZER & CO., INC. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


The Brooklyn company is scheduling 25 
markets for spot announcement supporting 
its antibiotic drugs for farm use. John 
Harper is the timebuyer. 


PHILIP MORRIS, INC. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


Beary spat campaign is being scheduled 
to in uce the new Marlboro package 
in “many” markets Sreumowt the 
country. John Harper is t timebuyer. 


PURE OIL CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


Pure Oil is supporting its full line of 
products with varying live local shows in 
14 southeastern and midwestern states. 
John Harper is the timebuyer. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 


(Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, San Fran- 
cisco) 


The company has added seven markets to 
the six listed in the April Spot Report, 
making a total of 13 markets in which 
Ralston is using the half-hour version of 
the one-hour film series, Bandstand 
Revue, produced by Paramount Television 
Productions. The new markets are: Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Detroit, Washington and Miami. 


REVLON PRODUCTS CORP. 
(William H. Weintraub Co., Ince., 
i. we 


Looking for availabilities in a few markets 
now and expect to go into an expanded 
campaign later in May. Product to be 
— as yet unknown but most likely all 
evion products will be promoted at 
some time during the 13-week campaign. 
This campaign, which is in addition to 











the co-op schedule mentioned in March 
pot Report, is being bought and paid 
for by vion. Mary Dowling is the 
timebuyer. 


RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM & 
BAILEY CIRCUS 


(Monroe Greenthal Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


The Circus leaves New York May 8 ant 
> ught a 
10-day schedule of 29 tv spots on Z-TV 


po 
Philadelphia and Washington to follow. 
or will buy spot time in all the major 
markets as eg | ur through Pa., N. J. and 
New land. In the smaller markets, tv 
time will be bought if the budget permits 
and also if the major cities “show” the 
show that tv spot pays off. Harvey 
Schulman, tv and radio director, is the 
timebuyer. 


RIVAL PACKING CO. 


(Charles Silver & Co., Chicago) 


On behalf of Rival Dog Food, the company 
is buying nighttime ‘s in all major 
markets. Schedule will get underway as 
soon as sufficient time is cleared in the 
Rival markets and is slated to run through 
the summer. Ben R. Solomon, partner and 
account executive, is the timebuyer. 


JACOB RUPPERT BREWERY 
(Biow-Beirn-T oigo, Inc., N. Y.) 


They have just undertaken a very heavy 
schedule on all seven New York stations. 
This does not mean, the agency is quick 
to point out to Spot Report, that similar 
heavy schedules will be placed in the 
brewery’s distributing area—New England, 
N. Y., Pa., and N. J. However, there is a 
good chance that some more activity will 
start in some of the markets in the 
Ruppert area. Albert Sessions is the 
timebuyer. 


capital of the world 


SANTE FE SYSTEM 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicage) 


Locally originated 15-minute live shows, 
such as The Clint Yule Show in Chicago, 
are being bought in markets along the 
railroad’s route—from Chicago through 
Kansas City to Dallas. Schedule is 
arranged so shows alternate in groups of 
three to four markets at a time. John 
Harper is the timebuyer. 


STRIETMANN BISCUIT CO. 


(The Ralph H. Jones Co., Cincinnati) 


The bakery bought Guild Films’ 
Conrad Nagel Theatre in Columbus, Ga., 
Durham, Florence and Roanoke. Ann 
Smith is the tv and radio director 


C. A. SWANSON & SONS 
(Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago) 


A daytime spot campaign aimed at 
housewives is set to begin in five markets 
for all C. A. Swanson products. 
Individual markets will vary periodically 
as to location, but schedule calls for a 
five-market total at all times during the 
continuing campaign. Harold Bennett is 
the timebuyer. 


SWIFT & CO. 

(McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago) 
As predicted in the February Spot 
Report, the company is currently buying 
spot time in several markets for Swift 
ice cream. Duration and starting date of 


campaign are undetermined at this time 
John Cole is the timebuyer 


TAYLOR-REED CORP. 
(Hicks & Greist, Inc., N. Y.) 


Much activity for E-Z Pop Popcorn. Most 
active market is New York where they 

have eight spots a week on four programs 
and they are looking for more Manhattan 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Whenever you use anything made of glass, it’s almost a 


certainty you're in touch with Toledo, glass capital of 


the world. And in addition to glass manufacturing, 
Toledo is listed among the leaders in 11 of the 19 
industrial classifications! 


Along with Toledo, WSPD radio and television give 


you 18 other counties for complete saturation of our 
billion dollar market. The Toledo area is sold on WSPD 
—for 33 years the voice of Northwestern Ohio. 


Storer Broadcasting Company 


TOM HARKER, WAT. SALES DIR, 118 E 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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WHAT THE HECK’S 
JOE FLOYD DOING 
WITH FLORENCE? 


(South Dakota) 


He’s putting a whole new market on the 
tv map . . . 78,000 single-station homes, 
massed in the great Aberdeen-Watertown- 
Huron triangle . . . reached only by the 
new, Joe Floyd-operated KDLO-TV (CHAN- 
NEL 3), a proud, powerful interconnected 
companion of KELO-TV, Sioux Falls. 


. 


SCS WATERTOWN, 
p FLORENCE 





Coverage of South Dakota 
— Plus Minnesota and lowa 








JOE FLOYD, President 
NBC (TV) PRIMARY 
CBS, ABC, DUMONT 
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Virginia Burke promoted to time- 
buyer at Paris & Peart, N. Y. 


Spot (Continued from page 75) 


time. Their present schedule in the 18 
eastern seaboard states in which Hicks 
and Greist place time includes three to 
five spots per week on 40 stations in 30 
markets. They participate mostly in kid 
shows, both film and live. For the summer 
they will be increasing their frequency 
to a 4-to-10 rate and may possibly add 
and/or alter their market lineup. Vince 
Daraio is the timebuyer. 


TEA COUNCIL OF THE U.S.A., 
INC. 


(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


The council is presently working on a 
heavy spot campaign for iced tea starting 
in May and lasting through August. This 
is part of its 52-week continuous 
promotion backing tea in general. John 
Harper is the timebuyer. 


TETLEY TEA CO., INC. 
(Geyer Advertising, Inc., N. Y.) 


For Tetley Iced Tea, 14 additional southern 
markets have been added to their 
40-market year-’round schedule. The 
summer schedules start May 15 and run 
through Labor Day and in most cases are 
Class A ID’s. Carol Sleeper is the 
timebuyer. 


TEXAS STATE OPTICAL 


(Ruthrauf & Ryan, Inc., Houston) 


Sponsors the ABC Film Syndication series 
Racket Squad in Houston, Ft. Worth,: San 
Antonio, Temple, Tyler and Wichita Falls, 
(KFDX-TV). Also has MCA’s Lone Wolf 
in Wichita Falls (KWFT-TV) and 
Official’s Secret File, U. S. A. in Dallas. 
Using spots in Austin and is awaiting 
availability of Class A half-hour time 
for a film. Ted Keady, manager of R & R 
Houston office, is the account supervisor. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX FILM 
CORP. 


(Charles Schlaifer & Co., N. Y.) 


For their current release, Violent Saturday 
starring Victor Mature, they bought spot 
time in Cleveland, Detroit, Des Moines, 
Denver, Indianapolis and Witchita. 
Depending on the results in these markets 
they will most likely go into buying tv 
spot wherever this picture opens. They 
made one one-minute and four 20-second 
spots for the film. The next release that 
will get tv time and attention is 

Daddy Long Legs which is opening in 
several cities early in May, the World 
Premiere in Los Angeles on May 4. 
Christy Wilbert, vice president and 
account executive, is the contact. 


UNITED ARTISTS CORP. 
(Monroe Greenthal Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


For the Stanley Kramer release of Not as 
a Stranger, UA is trying to clear time in 
all of its 32 exchange cities to show a 
five-minute especially-prepared trailer. 
In addition, they will buy spots when the 
ye opens in these cities. Premiere 

expected sometime around early July. 
As yet, it is not known whether Greenthal 
agency will place the time or if it will be 
done locally. Harvey Schulman, tv and 
radio director, is the contact. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER 
co. 


(Cargill & Wilson, Inc., Richmond) 


The agency will be taking over the 
VEPCO account on June 1. VEPCO serves 
most of Virginia and adjoining areas in 
North Carolina and West Virginia. The 
all-media advertising budget includes 
television and this will probably be 
handled via spot. Marian L. Rogers is the 
timebuyer. 


WARNER BROS. PICTURES, INC. 
(The Blaine-Thompson Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


While all movie companies are now 
dedicated to the proposition that tv is a 
colossal promotion medium, they all still 
reserve the right to treat their tv activity 
on a picture-by-picture basis. A recent 
Warner release given the heavy tv 
treatment is Battle Cry. It not only got 
much spot coverage when it opened in 
New York and other cities but is getting 
it now for its neighborhood second runs. 
Although plans are very seldom made 

by Warner's (or the other movie firms) 
much more than a few weeks in advance 
of a film’s opening, two Warner films that 
stand a go chance of getting extensive 
tv spot usage are next month’s Land of 
the Pharaohs and Mister Roberts in July. 
Frank Hobbs is the timebuyer. 


WHITNEY FROZEN FOODS DIVI- 
SION, SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 


(Weiner, Ohleyer, Reynolds & Baker, 
San Francisco) 

For Bel-Air Frozen Foods the division is 
now testing a new five-sequence 
one-minute film commercial in 
Washington, with expansion to other 
markets under consideration. Willard S. 
Anderson is the timebuyer. 


ZOTOX PHARMACAL CO. 
(Erwin, Wasey & Co.) 


For the spring advertising campaign for 
Triocin and Triocin Blue Foam, tv spot 
schedules will be placed on a co-op basis 
with drug chains in every major market. 
Harold A. Davis is the timebuyer. 


Television 
Sketchbook 


(A Program Aid) 


Timely and practical 
working scripts for the pres- 
entation of songs in drama- 
tic, comic and pictorial 
fashion. ; 

The very latest song hits 
as well as the standard favor- 
ites are developed into pho- 
togenic sketches which can 
be used effectively as com- 
plete musical shows, as pro- 
duction numbers in variety 
programs or as scene-setting 

segments. 

There are dozens of ways 
in which you can adapt the 
BMI Sketchbook to advan- 
tage. 


A Monthly BMI TV Seviee 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
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In more and more client-agency huddles, decision-makers are 


OLD ON 
SPOT 


. and all the advantages of SPOT TELEVISION advertis- 
ing which influence their decisions are prominently present 
on KSD-TV ... the NBC television network affiliate in the 
nation’s NINTH LARGEST MARKET. That’s why more and 


more client and agency decision-makers are 


OLD ON 
KSD-IV 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch Television Station 
100,000 Watts on VHF Channel 5 
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Eisenhower (Cont'd from 47) 


and registered applause by discordant 
honking of horns. (Even this seeming 
fiasco, however, demonstrates tv’s ex- 
traordinary power: Though few who 
saw it can recall what Ike said, prac- 
tically everyone remembers the sight 
of the wind whipping at his raincoat 
and the rain on his face.) 

After faltering beginnings, the cam- 
paign slowly picked up steam, and 
television went right along with it. 
Cameras faithfully recorded the elec- 
trifying announcement, “I shall go to 
Korea.” They watched the huge elec- 
tion-eve rally in Boston Garden when 
Republicans sensed victory so strongly 
they could almost taste it. (This is not 
to mention the fabulous “Checkers” 
speech of vice-presidential candidate 
Nixon, which turned a serious cam- 
paign crisis into a major asset for the 
GOP ticket.) 

The cameras were inside Ike’s head- 
quarters that election night, and tv 
sets carried to American homes the 
sober victory speech of the first Re- 
publican president-elect in 20 years. 
They followed him to the Capitol steps 
the next January for the brief and dig- 
nified inauguration speech. They 
broadcast the parade that followed and 
even caught a shot of the cowboy who 
dared Secret Service wrath to lasso 
the new chief of state. 

It is small wonder that President 
Eisenhower is pretty well sold on tv. 
He quickly accepted the theory that tv 
provides the best possible means of 
personalizing government. He was will- 
ing from the start to work and work 
hard at improving his tv technique. 
And he has succeeded. 


Montgomery the Technical Man 


Most important to him in this effort 
has been his unpaid tv advisor, NBC’s 
Robert Montgomery. There used to be 
considerable grumbling about the 
“Hollywood-Broadway influence” that 
Montgomery was alleged to be wield- 
ing over the President, but this has 
died away. There was nothing to it, 
anyway, according to Jim Hagerty. 
“Montgomery’s the technical man, 
nothing else,” the press secretary says. 

Montgomery is essential, though, to 
the smooth functioning of a White 
House “production” telecast, such as 





Those vintage suits 


Clothing as out of date as a 
“1924 Maxwell”, worn by televi- 
sion announcers and actors rep- 
resenting an _ up-to-the-minute 
product, is the subject of a letter 
writing campaign just launched 
by the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. 
Member letter writing drive 
started after association received 





spontaneous complaints criticiz- 
ing a commercial announcer for 
his “obsolete double-breasted 
coat” and another for the “loud 
stripes” which he favored. In 
December TELEVISION AGE (“Do 
they dress the part?”) called at- 
tention to badly dressed tv actors 
who were criticized by Howard 


M. Smith, New York wardrobe 


consultant. 
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those that have featured cabinet mem- 
bers. For an event like this, or for any 
Eisenhower appearance from Washing- 
ton, the cameras and crews for an 8:30 
p-m. show will start moving into the 
White House by mid-afternoon and 
Montgomery has usually been on the 
scene before that. If his advice is 
wanted during the setting up period, he 
gives it on lighting, camera angles, 
timing and any of the other details that 
go into a tv broadcast. But this is just 
incidental. 

Montgomery’s real task is more 
subtle and more significant. As he puts 
it, “My job is to advise the President 
—to make it possible for him to feel 
completely comfortable while he’s on 
tv.” This is counsel that Mr. Eisen- 
hower wants and welcomes. Often he 
has asked Montgomery whether it 
would be okay if he folded his arms, 
or strolled around the room, or took 
some other pose that made him feel 
natural and easy. The first time he ap- 
peared in his now-familiar stance, 
leaning casually against a desk, there 
were wails that the President was be- 
ing turned into a matinee idol. Actual- 
ly, this was as much the President’s 
idea as it was Montgomery’s. He liked 
it better that way, so, after checking 
with his advisor, that’s the way he did 
it. These relaxed shots, Montgomery 
says, “came out of working with and 


watching the President and finding out 
how he likes to behave. The more in- 
formal he is, the better he is.” This, 
according to Montgomery and others 
in the White House, is one of the 
reasons the President comes across in 
his tv press conferences. 

Before one White House show, early 
in the President’s term, Mr. Eisen- 
hower was tense and touchy just before 
going on the air. With only moments 
left, Montgomery pulled a badly cut- 
up golf ball out of his pocket and held 
it out to the President. “We found this 
on the White House grounds, Mr. 
President,” he said, “surely, you didn’t 
do that to a golf ball?” The Eisenhower 
tension exploded into laughter and he 
relaxed at once. 


Normal Stage Fright 


It was also frequently said that the 
President was annoyed with the petty 
details of tv production. “Not so,” say 
the people who have worked with him. 
Mr. Eisenhower used to be tense and 
nervous before going on the air, but 
it was only normal stage fright. “He’s 
eased up considerably,” Ted 
Ayres, head of Special Events for CBS 
Television in Washington. Much has 
also been written about the President’s 


says 


irritation with make-up. In fact, his 
naturally florid complexion rarely re- 
quires it. When it is needed to keep 
his bald pate from shining in the 
lights, he’s good-natured about it. For 
the press conferences, there’s never any 
special preparation. Only a few extra 
lights have been installed in the room 
because the new Eastman Tri-X film 
needs little artificial help. 

The White House is constantly turn- 
ing over new tv ideas and doesn’t in- 
tend to stick to any old schemes that 
haven’t been completely satisfactory. 
For instance, there was general disap- 
pointment over the earliest show with 
the four cabinet and it 
hasn’t been repeated in just that form. 
The full cabinet session last fall was 
better thought of, but White House 
people still seem a little annoyed be- 


members, 


cause what the audience tended to 
remember most was that Agriculture 
Secretary Benson missed a cue on ask- 
ing a question and caused an embar- 

rassing, though tiny, “stage break.” 
Tv at the press conferences, how- 
ever, is definitely here to stay. In fact, 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Specialty helps Klein agency grow swiftly to regional importance . . . 


ack in 1949 when wstv Char- 

lotte went on the air for the first 
time, a young, local advertising ex- 
ecutive sold and personally presented 
the station’s first commercial. 

Still in his twenties, Walter J. Klein 
was full of enthusiasm for the new 
medium. “The commercial was for 
Hostess Venetian Blinds,” he recalls. 
“I used my son as a model and the 
spot lasted 60 seconds. But that com- 
mercial did $16,000 worth of business 
in an area where only 300 sets were 
in use.” 

Currently, the Walter J. Klein Co., 
Charlotte, is producing more than 
1,000 commercials annually and 
serves as agency for clients on 26 tv 
stations in the Carolinas, Virginia, 
Georgia and Tennessee. 

With an artist and salesman Mr. 
Klein founded the agency in 1948. 
The plan was to be a local service 
agency. However, in just a little more 
than five years, the company has 
grown to be the largest of its kind in 
the Carolinas. 

“We got behind the first month and 
have never caught up,” Mr. Klein says, 
when asked to trace the history of his 
still expanding organization. 

Klein’s principal asset is a televi- 
sion “package.” On this specialty the 
company handles all the work on a tv 
film show and “turns an entertaining 
film into a selling force.” 

When a fee is quoted to a client 
it is for the complete campaign, which 
the agency says has 36 features. Klein 
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not only performs all the services but 
pays the bills on such necessities as 
commercial films and titles, talent fees, 
shipping charges, processing and labo- 
ratory costs, art work, mailing and 
insurance policies. 

There is no sub-contracting. “You 
are not paying a broker who turns 
around and buys locally or by mail 
from suppliers who can do the job,” 
Mr. Klein says. 

The company has complete control 
of its facilities and can therefore make 
up a special film commercial two days 
before transmission. 

For the “package” the sponsor pays 
a fee direct to the Walter J. Klein Co. 
lf a sponsor prefers he may pay the 
tv station and the film producer di- 
rect, or the agency will send a single 





Walter J. Klein 


hill for all. 

For a soft drink firm, Mr. Klein re- 
cently designed the crate, the bottle, 
handled all the tv, radio, newspaper 
and other promotion, and worked in 
every phase of getting the drink intro- 
duced, accepted. 

Mr. Klein and his associates have 
more than succeeded in a_ business 
where many regional agencies are still 
at loose ends. 

One of the factors in this success is 
Mr. Klein’s lack of fear of tv. He has 
great respect for the medium, but he 
is not awed by its success or by its 
potentials in the advertising field. 

If, as a tv advertising pioneer, Mr. 
Klein has had it easier than most it 
is because tv is not new to him. A 
native of South Orange, N. J., he en- 
thusiastically followed the RCA tv 
experiments in his home town from the 
time he was 14 years old. He is now 
31. 

“I used to take all the 40-cent 
guided tours and wrote newspaper 
articles about television and its future. 
So, very early I lost all fear that this 
was an angry giant,” he recalled. 

Mr. Klein studied journalism at the 
University of North Carolina and 
produced for The Saturday Review 
an intercollegiate Gallup Poll. 

In 1946, he came to the largest 
newspaper in the Carolinas, The Char- 
lotte Observer, as art director. He 
left after two years to open his agency. 

In May, 1954, the Walter J. Klein 


Co. nioved into a handsome, modern 
































plant which, in building and equip- 
ment, represents an investment of 
more than $100,000. 

From two employees in 1948, the 
staff has now grown to 20 persons. 
The agency prides itself on being the 
only agency in the South that can 
furnish clients with professional ma- 
terial in all advertising media from 
within its own four walls. 


There is a large television film 
studio, editing room, theater, and am- 
ple space for creative and business 
aspects of television advertising. The 
company has billing annually of over 
$1 million. An important part of this 
total comes from tv. 


If asked for some prophecies or 
trends in tv advertising, Mr. Klein is 
likely to express strong sentiment for 
independently produced recordings and 
tape libraries. He believes that film 
programs will win out in the com- 
petition with live network shows for 
the market. 

“In the past five years, we have 
placed more than 300 tv shows for 
clients in our territory. Not one of 
them cared in any way whether the 
show was live or on film. The client 
wants results. Our agency wants re- 
sults, so we get for them the things 
which brings results. 

“My feeling is that the viewers care 
even less. Give them plenty of enter- 
tainment and you can present it in any 
manner you wish.” 
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The Home Front 


By DON L. CHAPIN 
New York Sales Director, Tri-State Network 


Many national time sales are created, strengthened or sold on a local 
level. But, too often, the failure to sell in your own backyard is the weak 
link in the sales chain. 


Most large concerns give close attention to their district sales repre- 
sentatives, sales brokers and significant wholesale and retail men. And 
that’s only logical: The local man knows his market. He knows the results 
of past advertising efforts. And he knows the sales success—or failure— 
of competition’s advertising. 


Aware of this, most manufacturers consult local contacts regarding 
media—as well as specific stations, programs or personalities. Food manu- 
facturers, for instance, occasionally appropriate specific budgets for their 
brokers to use as they choose. And in the drug field, accounts have been 
renewed—or even a decision to cancel has been reversed—on the strong 
recommendation of a local wholesaler or chain group. 


General Foods seems to have high regard for the advice of its field 
managers. U. S. Rubber authorizes district managers to recommend buys 
in their own territories. Bond Clothing listens carefully to local managers’ 
suggestions. Buying quarter hours, Royal Crown’s agency recently paid 
close heed to the dictates of local bottlers. 


In view of these facts, stations and reps should keep in closer touch 
at the local level. Let’s take greater interest in advertisers’ merchandising 
methods and sales results. Let’s help them sell, and let’s keep them informed 
about the sales help we provide. 


But there is one word of warning: Be certain that no information is 
presented to a local contact that has not also been shared with the national 
agencies and national sales representatives. 


Here, briefly, are eleven steps to step up national sales: 


1. Develop more station information. The proof of the superiority of 
your outlet—and your medium—depends upon you. 


2. Supply adequate information to your rep. Treat them as you do 
your sales staff; feed them constantly with fresh facts. 


3. Maintain an efficient system for speeding up time clearances on 
national sales. It can cinch—or lose—the deal. 


4. Set reasonable rates and stick to them. Most buyers are wise to the 
pitfalls involved in—or implied by—trick deals. 


5. Keep constant contact with advertisers’ local representatives. 


6. Help the advertiser promote or merchandise his product in your 
area. Keep a budget specifically for this. 


7. Maintain effective sales service. But, before a sale is made, don’t 


promise anything you can’t deliver. 
8. Advertise in national trade publications. 


9. Correct your errors at once. Don’t wait for a leak to get back to 
the client via the back door. Tell your rep; he'll tell the agency. 


10. Encourage agency men, advertisers and their associates to visit 
your station. Nothing sells like first-hand knowledge. 


11. With some regularity, cover national markets yourself and take 
your top men along. Your station is, after all, its own best authority on 
its own market. 
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Eisenhower (Contd from 81) 


other Washington big-wigs are think- 
ing of using the same idea, and Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson has already 
put one complete session with reporters 
on the tv record. 

It seems to be the consensus that, 
of all Mr. Eisenhower’s tv perform- 
ances, he comes across best in the 
rapid-fire give and take of the press 
conference. Even here, people around 
him say, the President is not com- 
pletely himself—he is not nearly so re- 
laxed with reporters as were Roosevelt 
and Truman. But these intimate glimp- 
ses of the President at work are at 
least completely real, unmarred by the 
slightest tinge of artificiality. The 
President’s aides think these weekly 
half-hours put across better than any- 
Eisenhower 
warmth, courtesy, sincerity and hon- 
esty in wrestling with even the toughest 
questions. 


thing else so far the 


Furthermore, the President some- 
times speaks out in these conferences 
with a direct eloquence that he seldom 
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achieves elsewhere. A notable example 
of this occurred last fall, unfortunately 
before regular tv coverage began. In 
the midst of inflammatory talk about 
retaliation against the Red Chinese for 
jailing American fliers as spies, the 
President, in words later released for 
direct quotation and reprinted around 
the world, pleaded for fortitude and 
patience in the face of provocation and 
served notice that nobody was going 
to stampede him into war. 


Effect Beneficial 


The effect of the press conference 
broadcasts is undoubtedly beneficial to 
the President. Telephonic response to 
the programs, especially when the con- 
ference film is used in full, is reported 
to be heavy and almost entirely fav- 
orable. As Hagerty put it recently, 
“I’m not unaware that this does a darn 
good job of selling the President to the 
people.” 

Folk who write directly to the White 
House not only praise the conferences, 
but adopt a positively protective atti- 
tude toward the President. Don’t let 





“those reporters” ask such “stupid” 
questions, they are apt to demand. 
“Why didn’t you tell off that so-and- 
so?” asked one irate correspondent. 
Women write to say how glad they are 
Mr. Eisenhower looks so healthy. Some 
writers complain that the venetian 
blinds that appear behind the Presi- 
dent’s head keep him from looking as 
dignified as he should. 

A revealing comment on the news 
sessions came from The Reporter mag- 
azine, where Douglass Cater, who is 
not one of the President’s greatest ad- 
mirers, wrote that they have become a 
“unique publicity bonanza for Mr. 
Eisenhower.” If they do nothing else, 
he added, they “provide a continuing 
awareness of a leader in the White 
House wrestling with the tremendous 
life-and-death problems of the world. 
It’s enough to keep Democrats awake 
nights.” 

Baleful predictions that television 
would destroy the conferences have 
turned out to be false fears. Some said 
the President would react to the cam- 
eras by trying to sell his own ideas 
more strongly; no such effort has been 
apparent. Others warned that reporters 
would succumb to temptation and try 
to attract attention to themselves; it 
hasn’t happened. Merriman Smith of 
the United Press, veteran of hundreds 
of press conferences with three presi- 
dents, says, “Of course, two or three 
people ham up their questions. But 
they always did and they haven't 
> Marvin 
Arrowsmith of the Associated Press 
says he notices “not a particle of differ- 
ence” from the old conferences. 


changed since tv came in.’ 


Insists on Control 


Charges of “censorship” have been 
leveled at Hagerty who decides what 
portions of the films shall be released, 
but he dismisses them as “ridiculous.” 
He insists that the White House retain 
control over the films because the 
President might make a slip of the 
tongue that could be used against the 
nation. He regularly deletes purely 
local questions, of which there are al- 
most always one or two. He cuts any- 
thing that the President has to give a 
“negative” answer to, such as that he 
hasn’t heard of the matter but will 
have an aide check into it. Hagerty 

(Continued on page 86) 
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FAIRBANKS 
HITS 48% 
SHARE-OF- 
AUDIENCE 
IN NEW 
YORK 


Throughout last year, ‘‘Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. Presents” topped all syndi- 
cated shows in the nation’s top mar- 
ket: New York. Its average rating was 
18.5, share-of-audience over 40%. 
This year, it’s doing even better. In 
January, almost every other viewing 
home in New York was watching this 
show! (ARB) 


“DOUGLAS 





ABC FILM 
SYNDICATION, INC. 
7 West 66th St., N. Y. 
CHICAGO - ATLANTA - HOLLYWOOD - DALLAS 
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Eisenhower (Convd from 84) 
also leaves out repetitious questioning, 
and he is merciless in killing questions 
he thinks only vehicles for reporters’ 
speeches. 

For the most part, his cuts coincide 
with what the networks themselves 
would have made. In fact, some of the 
networks don’t use nearly all the stuff 
they get. Hagerty has released one 
conference in toto, but the average 
28-30 minute session gets four or five 
minutes worth chopped out. Hagerty 
notes that there is a net gain to all 
media because, by releasing most of 
the tv film, the White House auto- 
matically permits direct quotation of 
the same parts of the conference by 
newspapers and radio (which makes 
a special tape recording). Direct 
quotes were seldom allowed before tv. 


Confidential Dinners 


The only flare-up that has occurred 
over censorship took place after the 
conference of March 30, when Wash- 
ington seemed to be blowing up over 
the chances of an attack by Red China 
on the Formosa Strait islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. That Wednesday 
morning, according to regular routine, 
Hagerty, Murray Snyder, and most of 
the other members of the White House 
staff, met for their weekly confab on 
what questions were likely to be asked 
at the conference two hours later. 
Hagerty proudly says, “We've never 
missed a major question yet,” though 
he admits it’s impossible to tag in ad- 
vance all the little ones that come up. It 
was obvious to all in the room that 
morning that Quemoy and Matsu 
would be the main topic. The previous 
Friday, several newspapers had carried 
stories attributing to Admiral Robert 
B. Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
the prediction that the Reds would 
attack by April 15. Though the Ad- 
miral much later denied he had made 
exactly this statement, he had talked 
freely to reporters at an “off-the-rec- 
ord” dinner on Thursday night. The 
resulting dispatches, coupled with war- 
like talk from Republican Senators 
Knowland (Calif.) and Bridges (N. 
H.), had sent Washington into a state 
of near-panic. Hagerty himself had 
tried to calm things down by telling 
reporters at another “confidential” din- 
ner on Monday night that the Presi- 


dent didn’t think an attack was im- 
minent. By Wednesday morning, the 
whole Washington press corps was up 
in arms about the conflicting stories 
and was determined to get the Presi- 
dent’s views on the record in his own 
words. 

Hagerty also knew that some re- 
porters who regularly cover the White 
House had been left out of what later 
came to be known as the “leak dinners” 
and were sore because they and their 
papers didn’t get in on two such im- 
portant stories. 

Other matters also appeared likely 
to provoke questions that morning. The 
President that very day and the next 
was going to throw “bipartisan 
lunches” for Democratic Congressmen 
and Senators to explain some foreign 
policy problems. Hagerty made a note 
to tell the President of the death the 
day before of Harold Beckley, for 15 
years superintendent of the Senate 
Press Gallery, who always came to the 
press conferences and who was a friend 
of almost every reporter in town. The 
President had been primed the week 
before to handle questions about who 
trapped the squirrels that were digging 
up his White House putting green, but 
the matter hadn’t come up. 


Hagerty Makes Last Check 


At about nine o'clock, the staff group 
broke up and Hagerty immediately 
began a round of telephone calls that 
put him in personal touch with mem- 
bers of the cabinet to discuss their 
views on the various questions he fore- 
saw. Around ten o’clock, freshly stuffed 
with high-level intelligence, Hagerty 
walked to the President’s office for the 
regular pre-conference briefing. As 
Hagerty describes these sessions, “I jog 
his mind about subjects all over town 
—except about the military, I don’t 
have to bother telling him anything 
about that.” Mr. Eisenhower was in a 
good mood. He’d just come from a 
breakfast for Republican women and 
had stayed longer than he expected in 
order to get a couple of recipes for 
“beef bacon” and “beef sausage” that 
he wanted to try out. (He is an accom- 
plished cook.) 

Four minutes late for the 10:30 con- 
ference (so unusual that an aide 
thought it necessary to tell the room 
nothing had happened to the Presi- 
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dent), Mr. Eisenhower, Hagerty and 
Snyder walked into the Treaty Room, 
the reporters rose, took their seats 
again, the cameras blinked on and the 
conference began. It ran very much 
as Hagerty expected it would. The 
President first paid brief tribute to 
Beckley. Then he announced there 
wouldn’t be specific announcements 
from the bipartisan lunches, which had 
been held only for general discussion. 
He said next he couldn’t possibly ex- 
aggerate his satisfaction over ratifica- 
tion by France and Italy of the German 
re-armament pacts. Then the questions 
came. In several long answers, the 
President made it clear he didn’t agree 
with Admiral Carney that war would 
come by April 15 and said he didn’t 
think the tranquillity of the world was 
being served by “talking too much in 
terms of speculation about such 
things.” He also said he wasn’t going 
to reprimand the Admiral. 


Covers All the News 


In reply to other questions, he said 
the U. S. was willing to participate in 
a Big Four conference but that there 
should first be lots of advance prepara- 
tion. He praised the efforts of Demo- 
cratic Senator George (Georgia) in 
the cause of bipartisan foreign policy. 
He described his hopes for Harold 
Stassen’s new job as Special Assistant 
for Disarmament. He defended his 
farm policy. And, the last exchange of 
the conference, he told a reporter to 
check the squirrels themselves to see 
whether they were unhappy. 


At one point, Mr. Eisenhower 
showed he’d heard the talk that tv 
cameras might make “hams” out of 
the newsmen. Richard Wilson of the 
Cowles papers rose and was about to 
ask a question when the President 
stopped him to say he hoped reporters 
would speak up loudly or get close to 
one of the 10 microphones around the 
room so that everyone, and especially 
the official stenographer, could hear. 
Pointing to a nearby microphone, Wil- 
son, who is six-foot-three, said “they'll 
have to raise this for me, sir.” Quick 
as a flash the President replied, “Well, 
they always do that on the stage, you 
know.” 

Of 25 questions asked at this con- 
ference, Hagerty later ordered five 
exchanges cut from the tv film. Two 


of these fell under the category of long 
speeches by reporters, one was drop- 
ped because the President hadn’t heard 
of the reported complaint, and another 
because he hadn’t received a document 
being asked about. 

The fifth was the cause of the censor- 
ship disturbance and came from 
Francis Stephenson of the New York 
Daily News, who hadn’t been included 
in either of the celebrated “leak din- 
ners” and was mad as a hornet about 
it. He wanted to know if his paper 
wasn't also entitled to such important 
information as when the U. S. could be 
expected to go to war. When the Presi- 
dent parried by saying he wasn’t re- 
sponsible for the people his subordi- 
nates had dinner with, Stephenson 
flared back, “Well, do we have to invite 
your aides to dinner before we can 
get such very important information?” 
Murray Snyder said later he’d never 
seen the President any closer to “bust- 
ing out” than he was right then. His 
neck and face produced their warning 
flush of anger. He wanted Stephenson 
to know that’s why he came to these 
conferences every week, to subject him- 
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self to questions, and furthermore he 
didn’t like being asked to criticize 
someone when he didn’t know all the 
circumstances. 

Shortly after the conference broke 
up, White House tv correspondents 
were discussing the Stephenson affair 
with Hagerty, and he told them he saw 
no reason not to release the exchange 
along with most of the rest of the 
conference. But, by 2:30 that after- 
noon, when the films had been whisked 
off to local labs and processed, ready 
for duplication and distribution, Hag- 
erty had read the official transcript and 
changed his mind. The Stephenson 
questions and the President’s answers 
were out, he said, and there wouldn’t 
be any explanation. 

This 


serious complaints on censorship since 


deletion aroused the only 
the tv cameras came to the conferences. 
Stephenson’s paper, the News, took 
Hagerty to task. A spokesman for the 
Democratic National Committee said 
the deletion exemplified the dangers of 
the tv technique. “We have only the 
discretion and good judgment of the 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Eisenhower (Cont'd from 87) 


people who do the cutting to rely on,” 
he said. “The danger is that parts 
favorable to the President will be re- 
leased, while those putting him in an 
unfavorable light will not.” 

Hagerty was unmoved. In fact, he 
noted, the cut got more play in news- 
papers than if it had been left in. The 
New York Times devoted a special 
story to the deletion and ran it on the 
same page with ‘its reprint of the 
transcript, which of course also con- 
tained the exchange. 

The deletions were covered in regu- 
lar network news programs and tele- 
vision commentators gave their inter- 
pretations of them in regular programs. 
But the incident, while pointed out to 
the public, died very quickly. 


All Networks Use Film 


Television news programs give the 
press conference film the time its news- 
worthiness deserves. Of the networks, 
both cps Television and NBC-TV use 
only clips from the conference of the 
length the subject matter seems to 
their editors to deserve on their regular 
news programs. Most are scheduled 
for the early evening. ABC-TV uses news 


‘clips in its news programs, then pre- 


sents the entire conference on a later 
30-minute show which is repeated in a 
Sunday review. Du Mont highlights 
important clips in newscasts and pre- 
sents the full conference in a thirty- 
minute show in Washington and New 
York at 8:30-9 p.m. 

The story of President Eisenhower 
on television is one of constant experi- 
ment, constant change, constant devel- 
opment. The end is not in sight, for 
the President has an avid interest in 
tv, both as a performer and as a fan. 
He’s got one of the newest RCA 21- 
inch color sets and he watches it a lot. 
Somewhat to the chagrin of Washing- 
ton newspaper people, the President 
seems to prefer watching the “wonder 
box” to reading the papers. The White 
House doesn’t say which programs the 
President likes best, but for those who 
want to think they may be looking at 
the same program as the President, his 
favorite viewing time is when he’s eat- 
ing dinner with Mrs. Eisenhower. On 
an ordinary evening, when Ike has no 
special function to attend, they eat 
about 7:30. 
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Oregon’s only maximum power station 


Let’s face it. Whether it be baseball or television 
| you want a pitcher that will go the distance 
and that’s why KOIN-TV is pitching sales curves 
j sky high in the big Oregon market. 
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Newsfront (Cont'd from 40) 


icam produces a teletranscription film, 
or kinescope, which is used as a guide 
for assembly of the final film. The sys- 
tem allows a half-hour film to be shot 
in exactly that time in contrast to cur- 
rent film making methods which take 
much longer to shoot. The saving in 
cost is proportionate. The system will 
use either black and white or color 
film of 16 or 35 mm. size. 

It looked as though the market 
would be shared, however, by Camera 
Vision Productions, Hollywood, which 
demonstrated a similar device a few 
days later. The similarity was so 
marked, in fact, that Arthur Lyons, a 
co-owner (along with Judy Canova) of 
Camera Vision, indicated he might go 
to court over a one-time working agree- 
ment he had had with Du Mont. 

The Camera Vision system, usually 
employing three cameras on a single 
mounting, can simultaneously film a 
program, transmit it live and record it 
—by kine, on tape or both. Results are 
fed to a mobile control room 40-feet 
long where the director, film editor, 
sound editor and other technicians 
work. Camera Vision will lease its 
equipment, with first units to be ready 
in about 60 days, and requires that 
lease-holders use the services of a five- 
man Camera Vision crew. Prices have 
not been quoted. 


REPEAT SHOW PULL. Further sup- 
porting the theory that the second 
showing of a program may outpull the 
first run are the figures released last 
month on the Disneyland series by 
ABC.TV. 

Trendex, reporting on nine markets 
for five shows that have been repeated 
finds: Operation Undersea, first show- 
ing (12/8/54) drew 56.4 per cent of 
sets in use; the repeat (3/16/55) 58 
per cent. Seal Island, first showing 
(11/10/54) 54; repeat (3/23/55) 58. 
Monsters of the Deep, first showing 
(1/19/55) 63.1; repeat (3/31/55) 
54.5. Alice in Wonderland, first show- 
ing (11/3/54) 61.5; repeat (4/6/55) 
56.2. Davy Crockett, first showing 
(12/15/54) 55.1; repeat (4/13/55) 
59.2. 

In only two cases did the second 
showing draw a smaller percentage of 
sets than the first, and on those the 
drop was small. 

Nielsen national ratings gave the 





Du Mont’s “Electronicam” 


original showing of Operation Under- 
sea a rating of 43.4, the repeat 47.4. 
Share of audience for the original was 
52.6, the repeat 56.8. Sets in use re- 
ported were 12,048,000 for the origi- 
nal program and 14,817,000 for the 
second showing. On Seal Island Nielsen 
found the original program had a 
34.1 rating, the repeat 51.9. Share of 
audience was 47.2 for the first show- 
ing and 51.4 on the second. 10,421,000 
homes tuned in the first and 16,244,000 


‘ were watching the second show. 


AAAA MEETING. Members of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies were holding their annual 
meeting late last month at Boca Raton, 
Fla. While they considered the respon- 
sibilities of the future, they heard ex- 
perts suggest “probables” and “pos- 
sibles:” 

The expanded economy, whether it 
continues to expand or not, is here 
to stay, said the convention’s newly 
elected board chairman, Henry G. 
Little, who is also chairman of Camp- 
bell-Ewald, Detroit. “If there is one 
word in the overall merchandising 
scheme of things that is the key to 
the future prosperity of business, I 
should say that one word is volume.” 
Never before, he suggested, have agen- 
cies faced such “unlimited” oppor- 
tunities. 

To continue the national economy’s 
expansion, warned Arno H. Johnson, 
vice president and director of research 
for J. Walter Thompson, “We must 
sell $40 billion more goods and service 
in 1955-56.” But, he added, this is only 

















a start, citing President Eisenhower’s | 
report which set a 50-per-cent increase 
in the standard of living as the decade’s 
goal. That means national production | 
of some $500 billion by 1965, he ex- 
plained. 


Advertising’s role, Johnson contin- 
ued, will be to change people’s motives, 
ideas and habits, thus causing purchase 
action. This “activation” research, in 
addition to motivation research, will 
be especially important because income 
increases will shift “millions” of people 
upward from the environment levels 
which, previously, had defined — and 
limited — their purchases. An “almost 
revolutionary change in living stand- 
ards and concepts” is the job that ad- 
vertising faces, he concluded. 


E. G. Gerbic, vice president of 
Johnson & Johnson and chairman of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, spoke on better advertising 
management, that industry 
must now match “the miracle of pro- 


warned 


duction achievement we have already 
witnessed” with a comparable market- 
ing record. “It is no longer quite 
enough to have a good idea; today, 
the agency and the advertiser must 
work together on how to get the most 
out of that good idea.” Clearly, this | 
will be advertising’s assignment. 





The president of Grey Advertising, 
Lawrence Valenstein, exploded the 
myth of agency personnel turnover, 
chided agencies for tolerating it in the 
first place. He noted that the business 
is “overpublicized,” anyhow, then cited 
an AAAA study on advertising person- 
nel turnover in 1954. Agencies realized 
an average monthly turnover of only 
2.3 per cent. Turnover in the transpor- 
tation equipment industry was 109 per 
cent higher; food and kindred prod- 
ucts, 78 per cent higher; apparel and 
finished textiles, 78 per cent higher; 
furniture and fixtures, 61 per cent 
higher, and, in the total of some 26 
industries studied, the average was 57 
per cent higher. “If we want to com- 
pete with other industries for the top 
young men and women coming out of 
our schools and colleges,” Mr. Valen- 
stein warned, “we must dispel this 
fiction of job insecurity.” 

Kenyon & Eckhardt’s senior vice 
president, Edwin Cox, speaking on 
agency-client relationships, urged the 
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Leder (Continued from page 61) 
all but three or four finalists have 
been weeded out. Then the director, 
copywriter and often the account execu- 
tive make the final choice. 

Clearly, several different talents and 
abilities are needed in order to turn 
out a single commercial. There is a 
copywriter and sometimes the jingle 
writer from the tv copy department; 
a director, assistant director and the 
casting director from the tv production 
department, and an art director from 
the tv art department. 

Who is the one best suited to amal- 
gamate the skills, stir enthusiasm and 
translate the script into a film? The 
answer is the director. He coordinates 
the various skills. 


Steps to Final Spot 


The steps toward producing the final, 
effective spot may be broken this way: 

1. The account executive discusses 
the copy platform with a copywriter, 
art director and a director—the three 
people who are responsible for the final 
job. (In some agencies one person 
may serve in all three capacities; in 
others, two men may do the three 
jobs.) The copywriter goes off to spin 
various ideas. The director (or pro- 
ducer, as he may also be called) gath- 
ers all the possible tv research material 
on the product. He then discusses 
various approaches with the copywriter 
who uses the art director and the 
director as sounding boards. From 
these discussions, more stimulating 
and practical ideas evolve. 

For example, an entire series of 
spots has been based on the idea that 
the viewer be allowed to see separate 
instant coffee buds. The director 
worked with a producer and camera- 
man for weeks until the exact lighting 
produced the desired result. With that 
know-how, the series of spots could 
then proceed into production. 

Next the art director translates the 
copywriter’s script into a rough story- 
board which is submitted to the ac- 
count executive. At a meeting of all 
four—director, art director, copywriter 
and account executive—changes are 
made. Finally the storyboard is sent 
to the client for approval. 

2. After the storyboard is approved, 
it is sent by the production department 
to the producer best qualified to pro- 
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duce the spot in consideration. The 
production department keeps abreast 
of all producers’ work, both on the 
east and west coasts, and must, of 
course, be keenly aware of the quality 
of their work, the prices they charge 
and the value of their finished product. 

3. While the producers’ bids are 
being made the director works with 
the casting department in reviewing 
possible talent. The spot, for example, 
may require a beautiful girl who has 
authority in delivery as well as lovely 
blond hair. She may be difficult to 
find. Often, the actress who has the 
authority may lack the desired looks 
or hair. Or she may have the required 
appearance but be unable to deliver 
the lines as asked. Either a new girl 


is then sought, or the conception is 
changed and “voice over” is used. 
Sometimes every aspect of an actress 
is perfect except the hands which will 
hold the product in a close-up, so a 
second model must be hired for hand 
shots. Ultimately two or three girls 
are recommended by the director, art 
director and copywriter to the account 
executive and, at times, the client. To- 
gether, they choose the finalist. 


4. After the production department 
has received an okay from the account 
group, the producer is authorized to 
proceed with the production. 

5. A production meeting is arranged 
with the producer and his staff so that 
all wrinkles can be ironed out. This 
meeting is attended by the producer 
who will produce the spot, his art 
director, the director and assistant 
from the agency’s production depart- 
ment, the copywriter, the agency’s art 
director and a secretary. A shooting 


date is scheduled. 


6. On the stage, the agency director 
is the channel for all information to 
the producer. The agency is repre- 
sented by the tv art director, the copy- 
writer and sometimes the account exe- 
cutive and the client. 

7. After the shooting the agency 
director supervises all dubbings, mix- 
ings and editings. 

8. The production department sets 
a date for the interlock or pencil test. 
This session is attended by the account 
executive, copywriter, art director, di- 
rector and others concerned. This is 
to see how the various parts, including 
transitions (possibly from live to ani- 
mation and back to live again), will 
fit together. 

9. The production department sets 
a date for the answer prints. All those 
who attended the interlock or pencil 
test attend again. This is to check final 
results, both audio and video. 

10. After the answer print is ap- 
proved, the traffic department advises 
the print order necessary and attends 
to the shipping of prints when they 
arrive from the producer. 


Finally, most veterans of the field 
have learned the touchstone for good 
spots is not just hiring excellent peo- 
ple. It also depends on a sense of 
cooperation and respect among them, 
so each one can contribute—and does 
contribute—the best in himself. 
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Kelvinator, division of American Motors Corporation, produces a full line of ranges, refrigerators, food freezers and ice cream 
cabinets in this modern Grand Rapids plant — recently expanded to provide a production capacity of 850,000 units annually. 


Kelvinator in Grand Rapids shares the 
growth of this rich, Michigan market 


Kitchens are brighter these days . . . thanks to the new Kelvinator ranges and 
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second largest city in Michigan and trading center of the entire WOODland area. 
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Big Lv (Continued from page 45) 


ing companies. 

And distributors, too, are racking 
up an expanding business. It has been 
estimated that the more than 200 com- 
panies tote up an annual volume of 
$40 million. 

Program 


production further  in- 


volves set-builders and costumers 
whose services, as an agency account 


executive can explain, add quickly to 


though their services frequently are 
shared with an affiliated tv outlet. In 
1953, a total of 1,896 musicians (from 
the AFM membership of 252,000) 
worked as “steady staff” on radio 
and/or tv stations. Their gross sal- 
aries amounted to $13,645,000. In 
addition, some 1,920 musicians worked 
on a “single engagement” basis on 
sponsored tv programs. Their total 
salaries were in excess of $2,461,000. 
The combined payroll figures totalled 


their stations. The total effort reached 
$161 million — before a cent of profit 
could be turned. 

Networks share heavily in this out- 
lay, merely as operators of their own 
stations, not to mention their related 
manufacturing efforts. For instance, 
property 
Du Mont and its wholly owned sub- 


plant, and equipment for 
sidiaries are listed at the $15-millon 


level. (Inventories and raw mate- 


rials add another $20 million.) Amer- 





Corporation 


ABC-Paramount 
CBS, Inc. 

Du Mont 

RCA 





Piant, equipment 
$ 78.9 million 

74.5 million 

15.1 million (b) 


251.4 million 


$188.8 million 
373.3 million 

92.8 million 
940.9 million 


54 gross 


"64 net (a) 


$ 4.9 million 
11.4 million 
7.6 million (c) 


40.5 


million 








(a) After provision for Federal taxes 


program costs. Projecting these costs 
as reported in New York, it seems 
the national outlay for sets comes to 
$10 million per annum, with costumes 
adding another $2 million. 

Even transmitting the programs 
adds an important cost element. AT&T 
tariffs for b&w amount, very roughly, 
to about 10 cents per mile per half- 
hour—or an estimated five per cent of 
the sponsor’s program costs. AT&T’s 
tv revenue in 1953, when there were 
260 stations in 161 markets, was “just 
short” $18-million 


creasing that amount proportionately 


of an gross. In- 
for the present 419 stations on the air, 
the tv gross should have been around 
$27 million for AT&T in 1954. 

And, on camera, there is always the 
expensive question of talent. Across 
country, for live and filmed appear- 
ances, actors earned an estimated total 
of about $150 million, according to 
one network’s estimate, qualified as 
assuredly a “rough guess.” (Agents 
usually do not tabulate talent income 
by source, according to leading talent 
agencies. ) 

Musicians’ salaries are reported 
through their union, the American 
Federation of Musicians, which ex- 
plains that most “steady staff” play- 
ers are listed as radio-employed, al- 


(b) Broadcast facilities accounted for $2.6 million 


$16.1 million that year. Again consid- 
ering the increase in stations and as- 
suming a proportionate number of 
performances, musicians probably 
earned a total $24 million from tv 
work last year. 

Last, but certainly not least, is the 
business volume realized from tv by 
advertising agencies. With their stand- 
ard 15 per cent fees, and with tv ac- 
counting, conservatively, for 25 per 
cent of their billing, the 56 agencies 
with billings over $10 million in 1953 
realized about $75 million solely from 
video. 

Combination Figure 

Combining the volumes of these re- 
lated fields—films, $125 million; live 
packaging, $30 million; distributing, 
$40 $10 
tumers, $2 million; 


million; sets, million; cos- 
transmission, 
$27 million; actors, $150 million; mu- 
sicians, $24 million, advertising agen- 
$75 $48: 


million. 


cies, million—the total is 

Even further, one can consider the 
value of the investment in tv. The lat- 
est FCC report, covering 1953, indi- 
cated that pre-freeze stations had a 
book total of $87 million tied up in 
their operational facilities and equip- 
ment. Postfreeze outlets had planked 
out almost as much, $74 million, for 


(ec) 


Includes $6.7 million profit from WDTV sale 


ican Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres 
stockholders have fixed assets (includ- 
ing theatres) of nearly $80 million. 
CBS, Inc., a corporation that restricts 
itself 
operations, lists its fixed assets at $75 
million. And the huge RCA, which did 
a near $1-billion 


more closely to broadcasting 


volume last year, 
values its plant and equipment at $250 
million. 

Alone, these four companies repre- 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Big tv (Continued) 


sent nearly a half-billion dollar invest- 
ment, $430 million. The figure does 
not include cash, securities or accounts 
receivable, which would bring the total 
close to a $1-billion boil. Needless to 
say, adding to this the total investment 
of set, parts and tube manufacturers— 
plus those of groups like film pro- 
ducers, distributors and the AT&T— 
would raise the final investment in 
plants and equipment to an incredible 
figure. 

Combining the totals for sales, an 
estimated $3.2 billion; for production 
costs, about $483 million, and for in- 
vestment in plant and equipment, $591 
million by the networks and stations 
only, it is clear that a lot of money— 
some $4.2 billion—is needed to keep 
the tv screen going. The amount seems 
major for a single, 10-year-old indus- 
try, when compared to the gross 
national product which now ranges 
about $370 billion. 

Just as important as the money side 
of television, however, is the influence 
tv exerts. American tv now reaches 93 
per cent of the population and, in 
terms of area covered, 94 per cent of 
sales. Besides the 48 states, programs 
go to Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, are even reach- 
ing cities in Europe in adapted 
versions. 

And tv is not carrying entertain- 
ment only. It also delivers informa- 


i (ght fe 
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Uranium in your yard? 


Would you like to be a week- 
end prospector? Well, a lot of 
Texans would—and are. So great 
is the interest in uranium hunt- 
ing in the nation’s biggest state 
that woal-Tv San Antonio is 
recognizing the need of its lis- 
teners by offering a television 
course on uranium prospecting. 
James M. Gaines, vice president 
and general manager, in an- 





nouncing the course said: “It is 
fitting that television, the newest 
universal scientific marvel, 
should be used to more widely 
acquaint the public with the nu- 
clear promise of the future.” The 
course consists of eight half-hour 
programs on successive Sundays 
and is essentially the same as 
was originally presented by St. 
Mary’s University. The St. 
Mary’s faculty participates in the 





programs. 








tional and cultural programming like 
presidential press conferences (see 
story, page 46), on-the-spot news, the 
United Nations, exhibits, 
science studies, events and 
operas and symphonies. By closed cir- 
cuit, it sits in on corporation meetings 
and medical operations. 


museum 
sports 


Television has also given rise to im- 
portant developments and research. It 
has already delivered inventions like 
community satellite and 
booster stations and, of course, color. 


antennas, 


It is preparing the way for other inno- 
vations like electronic cooling or light, 
and anticipates the later delivery of, 
perhaps, phonevision. Meanwhile, tele- 
vision as the public knows ii is being 
applied to scholastic research and as 
an educational aid, for remote-control 
operations at factories, blast furnaces 
and atomic research, is even enlisted 
as a member of the U.S. Army for staff 
supervision of on-the-field operation 
and maneuvers. 


And, surprisingly, television is con- 
tinuing to grow. For example, one cor- 
poration, RCA, has increased earnings 


from $237 million to $941 million, 
since the advent of tv in 1946. Last 
year’s production of goods and services 
was up 10 per cent over 1953, and 23 
per cent over the year before that. 
NBC.-TV’s billings rose 30 per cent last 
year. 

Similarly, shipments by Du Mont’s 
international division 
year by a thundering 71 per cent and 
promise to go even higher. 

Station earnings, up an average of 
35 per cent in 1954, should continue 


increased last 


to climb. Audiences already have 
climbed, with tv families increasing 
some 16 per cent last year. And adver- 
tisers have been quick to note the 
trend, with 27 per cent more buying 
time on one network, alone. 

These statistics clearly do not de- 
scribe an exhausted industry. But if 
there’s still doubt about the vitality of 
television, compare its data with aver- 
age industrial increases last year, as 
reported by the First National City 
Bank of New York: Profits from man- 
ufacture of electrical tv and am equip- 
ment were up 13 per cent, while 
entertainment fields (including broad- 
casters) saw a 27 per cent jump. The 
average change for all industrial 
groups was only a 4 per cent rise. 

Predictions for the future, however, 
are still more roseate. The dollar vol- 
ume of set-production is expected to 
increase from 40 to 50 per cent within 
ten years. Broadcasting revenues for 
both tv and radio, cited by one source 
at $1.1 billion now, have been pro- 
jected to top $5 billion within a decade. 
And the $9-billion electronics field, of 
which tv is a part, has been described 
as having a growth potential seemingly 
“without limit.” It is expected to hit 
the $20-billion mark by 1964. 

Finally, to measure television means 
to consider it in terms of time. Video 
has become the important leisure of all 
America. The average family spends 
an estimated four hours and 46 min- 
utes with their tv set every day. That is 
more time than they spend on any 
other single pastime—half as much as, 
proverbially, they spend asleep. 

No longer a “new” invention, tele- 
vision is here, a giant at the hearth 
today. What’s more, it will be bigger— 
and even more important—tomorrow, 
for this is the age of television, the 
television age. 

















P. earl (Continued from page 64) 
death he had made his home with the 
original Otto Koehler in San Antonio. 
At the end of prohibition he joined 
the brewing company, took courses in 
brewing at the Wahl-Henius Institute 
in Chicago and became a master 
brewer. 

As soon as television established a 
foothold in Texas Mr. Pitluk proposed 
its use to the advertising committee 
which guides policy for the company. 
The committee includes, besides presi- 
dent Koehler, Datus E. Proper, vice 
president and general manager; H. B. 
“Pat” O’Brien general sales manager; 
G. L. Ramsdell, secretary and treas- 
urer; Harvey J. Bolser, advertising 
sales promotion manager; Charles L. 
Clarke, city sales manager, and Aubrey 
N. Kline, public relations director. 

Entrance into television was grad- 
ual. Spot announcements were used 
the first year on ten stations as well 
as Wrestling from Chicago, a film pro- 
duced by Imperial Wrestling Films, 
Inc., Chicago. The wrestling show was 
chosen as a husband and wife type of 
sports entertainment and results were 
successful from the first. 

With the increased budget for tele- 
vision in 1955 the company is con- 
sidering putting Wrestling from Chi- 
cago on five additional stations this 
year. 

In the fall of 1954 the company de- 
cided to expand its television coverage 
and looked around for a suitable film 
running mate for Wrestling from Chi- 
cago. It was finally decided to use 
Passport to Danger, ABC Film Syndi- 


cation property, which stars Caesar 
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p.m. )3 - 30- ae W. & *F., Tever 
Bros. & -» Kellogg. 2:45-3—M.- 
Th., *billsbusy ; Pri, Dole Pineapple. 


“Bob Crosby Show” (M.-F., 3:30-4 


& Fr.—Generai 
Mills ; Th., gr Dairy 


“Person to Person’ (Fri., 10:30-11 
p.m.): American Oil (East Coast); 
Hamm’s_ Brewing ay ace Noxzema 
Chemical Co. (alt. wks.). 

= 5c 

“Howdy Doody’’ (M.-F., 5:30-6 p.m.): 

M., 5:30-6—Standard Brands. Tu., 5:30- 


45 5—Kellogg ; Int’] Shoe. Tu., 
Colgate-Palmolive. Wed., 5:30-6 — Conti- 
— Baking. Th., 5:30-45—Kellogg. Th., 

5-6—Campbell ‘Soup. Fri., 5:30-45— 
sustaining Alt. Fr., 5:45-6—Luden’s & 
Welsh Grape Juice Co. 


Schedule of ‘‘Spectaculars,’’ under par- 
ticipating sponsorship, is as follows: Every 
fourth Mon., 8-9:30 p.m.—Fred Coe with 
guest producer and/or rd (5/2 & 30); 
every fourth Sat., 9-10:30 p.m.—Max _ 
man (5/7); every fourth Sun., 7:30-9 p.m. 
—Max Liebman (5/22). All “‘Spectaculars” 
will be telecast in eolor. 


5:45-6— 














Young man of ’55 


Robert W. Sarnoff, executive 
vice president of the National 
Broadcasting Co.. has been 
named 
“Young Man 
of the Year” 
by the Asso- 
ciation of Ad- 
vertising 
Men and 
Women. The 


award is the 











first in an 
annual 
series. Mr. Sarnoff, 36, was hon- 
ored for his new sales and pro- 
gram patterns designed to make 
broadcasting more useful to ad- 
vertisers, for his interest in the 
problems of marketers and for 
creating “the most comprehen- 
sive merchandising program in 
the history of broadcasting.” 





Romero. 

“We added Passport to Danger be- 
cause we felt it reached another group 
of viewers,” says Jack Pitluk. The film 
is now being seen regularly in eight 
Texas markets, all of which have re- 
ported good results. 

At present the company is using one 
hour or more of film plus 60-second 
spots and 20-second announcements in 
each of its tv markets. When the 1955 
campaign gets into full swing, with 22 
stations, the company will be using 22 
hour plus ninety-five 20-second and 
60-second spots every seven days. 

Pearl believes in “uninterrupted tv 
schedules month after month.” “Pearl 
drinkers know no season,” argues 
Jack Pitluk. “It it’s good enough to 
buy in June it’s 
in January.” 

“Since Pearl’s sales are much the 
same all year, their advertising ap- 
propriation should be much the same 
each month. In the few cold days that 
we have, the winter months, we sell 
the idea of getting Pearl beer into the 
home, assuming that if Pearl is bought 
in the winter when the summer comes 
along with its increase in beer con- 
sumption, we have made more cus- 
tomers say ‘Bottle of Pearl, please,’ 
which is the company’s slogan.” 


good enough to have 





Reprints of 
“RICH RURAL MARKETS,” 


Featured in the 


March Issue of 
Television Age, 


are available 
at 25c each, 20c each 


in lots of 20 or more. 


Write Readers Service 








STARK 


TANTS 
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HOWARD E- 


Rani er eLevision statl 
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Auton SINCE 
Hollywood 1931 

Professional 16mm Sound-On-Film Motion 
Picture Cameras for Television Newsreels, 
Commercials and Kinescope Recording off 
the TV picture tube. Write for free catalog. 


BERNDT-BACH, Inc. 


983 No. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 











channel 


Serving prosperous eastern N. C. 
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The budget is set . the client 


has okayed the general plan . 
now the pressure is on to draw up 
space schedules; compare stations .- 
the hour is late, but the agency men 

work on - work with Standard Rate . 


and if you have a Service-Ad 


near your listing... 


For the full story on the values 1,161 media get from their Service- 
Ads, see Standard Rate’s own Service-Ad in the front of any 
edition of SRDS; or call a Standard Rate Service-Salesman. 
N. Y. C.— Murray Hill 9-6620 + CHi.—Hollycourt 5-2400 + L. A.—Dunkirk 2-8576 
Note: Six years of continuous research among buyers and users of space 
and time has revealed that one of the most welcome uses of Service-Ads 
comes at those times account executives or media men are working nights 
or weekends, planning new campaigns or adjusting current ones. 


























Boss (Continued from page 48) 


holders in stations that are just getting 
underway. 

Smallest group is that which receives 
less than $10 thousand. It amounts to 
about 10 per cent of the total. These 
executives often manage stations just 
getting started, in financial trouble 
or facing money problems which force 
curtailment of the budget. 


Television seems no worse than 
other modern business as an ulcer pro- 
ducer. Only about 7 per cent of man- 
agers report digestion “bad” and an- 
other 15 per cent “indifferent.” “My 
digestion,” quipped one manager, “is 
good Mondays, bad Tuesday 
through Friday and indifferent on 
Saturday and Sundays.” The remain- 
ing 78 per cent seem internally con- 
tent in spite of business problems. A 
jittery exception to this majority of- 
fered his daily menu. “Breakfast, black 


coffee; dinner, coke, candy bar and 


on 


four aspirins; supper, tomato soup, 
milk and other foods prescribed by 
the doctor. My ulcers,” he said, “are 
progressing at a very rapid pace.” 

Most sleep well (when they can). 
Only about 15 per cent suffer from 
insomnia. 

Work days vary widely. Some man- 
agers pride themselves on putting in 
only 7 hours a day, while others re- 
port 24 hours as not unusual. Most 
note ups and downs in work hours— 
a manager works as many hours as 
are necessary. “Maybe I’m stupid,” 
said one. “It took me 20 years to cut 
my day to a normal 12 hours.” 


Most station heads find tv a “fas- 
cinating business.” They like their 
jobs although more than one com- 
mented, “It’s a rough way to make a 
living.” There’s no monotony in run- 
ning a television station. A manager 
never stops working. One says his 
“best ideas” come between 3 and 4 
in the morning. Memories of radio 
have nostalgic overtones for most man- 
agers. “It was a dream,” one declares. 
“Television is a great business, but 
there’s no time to play as there was in 
radio and on newspapers,” another 
comments. 


Tv is big business. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than at the annual 
NARTB convention. Gone are the days 
when drunken delegates drop feathers 


from hotel windows, carouse all night 
and sleep all day. Last year exhibitors 
said the convention was the best they 
had attended. More business was 
transacted. Managers present were so- 
ber and serious. They attended, for 
the most part, all convention sessions, 
talked over their problems with other 
and considered needed 
equipment and services which exhib- 
itors were offering. The chips in tv are 


managers 


so big that the men who run the 
stations must take their jobs seriously. 
“Television is a tremendous chal- 


lenge to mind and heart alike,” says 


another executive. “I can’t help but 
feel we have not discovered one-tenth 
of television’s true potential — espe- 
cially program format-wise. Those who 
dare and care to try the ‘different’ will 
be tomorrow’s leaders.” 

Headaches are plentiful in tv. One 
manager, piloting a “u,” described it 
as “ulcer high frequency.” Another 
called it a “wonderful, crazy mixed-up 
life.” 

It took a Texan to sum it all up. He 
said: “It’s hard work, lots of worry 
but I 
wouldn’t trade jobs with anybody.” 


and just plain ‘hell’ sometimes 
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Atlanta 
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Advertisement 


T.V. story board 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


P/ommade 
BALANCED COOLING 


Som 
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NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


Three fun-loving seals capture the spotlight for Vornado Air Conditioners in this 
“cool-selling” series of commercials by Sarra. Creative animation combines with live 
shots of a Vornado unit in use in a living room to point up the superiority of Vornado’s 
exclusive, new concept called, “Balanced Cooling.” Male voice-over emphasizes three 
steps: “It cools, dries and circulates the air.” Produced by Sarra for The O. A. 
Sutton Corp. through Lago and Whitehead, Inc. 


SARRA, Inc. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Foot-tapping Square Dance rhythm and stylized animation put sparkle in this enter- 
taining series of 20 second spots by Sarra for P.O.C. Beer. After tripping the light 
fantastic “country style,” folks refresh themselves with P.O.C. Beer. The jingle sells 
simply but effectively with, “Enjoy that flavor . . . that happy flavor . . . Enjoy that 
Pilsener P.O.C.” Produced by Sarra for the Pilsener Brewing Company through 
Clifford A. Kroening, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Bright cartoon animation gets the message across fast in this imaginative series of 
20 second commercials by Sarra for the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. One of the 
high spots of the series is the humorous sound effect employed to emphasize the 
message, “You'll find it fast in the Classified Directory.” Live shots of the Directory 
are deftly placed to assure immediate recognition of the book. Produced by Sarra 
for the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. through Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


The proof of a TV commercial is not how the master print looks in the projection room, 
but how it gets across on home screens. To make sure of brilliant home reception from 
every print made of its TV productions, Sarra has its own especially equipped and 
staffed laboratory for processing TV film. Here Sarra’s VIDE-O-RIGINAL prints are 
custom-made. These duplicates faithfully reproduce the sparkle and clarity which 
twenty years of experience in advertising production put into the original film. Thus 
the advertiser is assured that every time, on every screen, his commercial will give a 
fine performance. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 











Film Sales 


Convention time is a good time to 
take stock of the business of buying 
and selling film. 

The picture, even the most dark-eyed 
\ pessimist must admit, is a bright one. 
On both sides of the fence—buying 
and selling—not only is the “grass” 
greener than ever but, most significant- 
ly, the bargaining atmosphere is 
clearer and healthier. 

To be sure, there is room for criti- 
cism and there has been much of it. 
But it has been constructive and self- 
imposed criticism. For instance, not 
long ago, one of the important indus- 
try leaders, Frederic W. Ziv, warned 
that the producers must not be satisfied 
with the present level of quality if the 
medium is to continue to grow and 
merit audience and advertiser accept- 
ance. Mr. Ziv’s admonition was a time- 
ly one because complacency not only 
corrodes initiative but profits. 

Then, too, it is an encouraging note 
when another top-level syndication ex- 
ecutive such as Wynn Nathan, vice 
president of MCA-TV, Ltd., Film Syn- 


dication Division, takes arms against 





a still-too-prevelant malpractice: price- 
cutting. “A price-cut really offers the 
station or sponsor Mr. 
Nathan says. “And it actually lowers 
the standards of the entire business.” 

A further sign of the industry’s 
growing maturity is that syndicators 
of all sizes agree that station film buy- 
ers “really know their business.” This 
acknowledgment, which is inevitably 
accompanied by respect, is a welcome 


nothing,” 


advance from other years (or even 
months) when syndicators growled— 
and with reason—‘“we not only got to 
sell °em film we got to educate ’em 
about film.” 

And, as we take stock of the station 
buyers’ attitude on the film salesmen, 
we can safely conclude that the feeling 
of respect is mutual. Most station buy- 
ers believe that the once-too-prevalent 
selling chiseler had cut the ground 
from under himself and is now prac- 
tically extinct. 

A strong indication of this is the fact 
that Station Films, Inc., founded in 
mid-1953 by The Katz Agency to help 
stations buy film, will, on July 31, be 





dissolved. According to Robert Salk, 
Station Films president, “The film in- 
dustry’s buying and selling practices 
are so well stabilized now, there’s no 
longer any need for our organization.” 


ATLANTIC TELEVISION CORP. 


55/56 Feature Package 


WMT-TV Cedar Rapids; WGN-TV Chicago; 
KGUL-TV Galveston; WCBS-TV New York; 
WPTZ Philadelphia; KDKA-TV Pittsburgh; 
KTVT Salt Lake City; WGBI-TV Scranton; 
WHEN-TV Syracuse. 


Million Dollar Feature Package 


KGNC-TV Amarillo; WBRZ Baton Rouge; 
KVOS-TV Bellingham, Wash.; WBAY-TV 
Green y, Wisc.; KPRC-TV Houston; 
WXIX Milwaukee; KEYD-TV Minneapolis; 
KWTX-TV Waco; WMAL-TV Washington; 
KAKE-TV Wichita. 


ATLAS TELEVISION CORPORATION 
Captain Z-Ro 


WGR-TV Buffalo; KSWM-TV Joplin, WLEX- 
TV Lexington; WB RE-TV Wilkes-Barre. 


AWARD TELEVISION CORP. 
The Jimmy Demaret Show 


KCMC-TV Amarillo, Buick Dealer, WKRC- 
TV Cincinnati, Thomsen Bros.; WDAN-TV 
Danville, Ill., Frey Tire Service Co.; KBTV, 
Denver, Miller High Life Beer and local 
PGA; KPRC-TV ouston, Metallic Bldg. 
Constr. Co.; WISH-TV Indianapolis, Ford 
Dealers of Indianapolis; WTMJ-TV Milwau- 
kee; WTCN-TV Minneapolis, Pepsi-Cola Dis- 


tributor; KSLA Shreveport, Terry’s Auto- 
mobiles; WRC-TV Washington, Pabst Beer 
Distributor. 

CBS-TELEVISON FILM SALES, INC. 

Amos ’n’ Andy 

WRBC-TV Benen, (Renewal); WTVY 
Dothan, Ala.; KFJZ-TV Ft. Worth; KNXT 


Los Angeles, *Sav-on a WTVT Tampa; 
WMFD Wilmington, N. C., Godwin & Sons 
Co. & E. W. Godwin Oil. 


Gene Autry 

WMAR-TV Baltimore; WKNB-TV Hartford, 
Capital ——_ WCSH-TV Portland, Me., 
Seltzer & Rhytholm; WSUN-TV St. Peters- 
burg; WHYN-TV Snes. Mass.; KOVR- 
TV Stockton, Calif.; O-TV Tucson, 
Fritos, (Renewal) ; wrTc Washington; 
WILK-TV Wilkes-Barre. 


Crown Theatre 

KTTV Los Angeles, (Renewal). 

The Cases of Eddie Drake 

WGBS-TV Miami; WHP-TV Harrisburg, Pa. 
Art Linkletter and the Kids 


WMGT-TV Pittsfield, Mass., Savings Bank 
Assoc. of Mass.; KBET-TV Sacramento. 


Newsfilm 
WTVT Tampa; 
Annie Oakley 
KTVF-TV Fairbanks; Rt iy TV Ft. Worth; 
WGBS-TV Miami; VH-TV Hutchinson, 
Bartlett Food Products ¢ Co.; WSIX-TV Nash- 
ville, (Renewal) ; WGBI-TV Scranton; 
WTOP-TV Washington. 
The Range Rider 
WAFB-TV Baton Rouge, Tasty Bread, (Re- 
neal); WEWS-TV Cleveland, Pepsi-Cola 
Bottlers of Cleveland; KFEL-TV Denver, 
American Beauty Macaroni, (Renewal); 
WTVY-TV Dothan, Ala; KFJZ-TV 
Worth: WMUR-TV Manchester, Table Talk 
Pastry, (Renewal); WDSU-TV New Or- 
leans, Kellogg; WOAI-TV San Antonio, E-Z 
Popcorn; KTNT-TV Tacoma. 


The Whistler 


WTTV wig Hooks Drug Co.; WTVY 
Dothan, Ala.; LV-TV Easton, Pa.; WHP- 
TV Harrisburg, ~ WCSH-TV Portland, 
Me.; KHQA-TV Quincy, Ill; KSWS-TV 
Roswell; WGBI-TV Scranton; 
Springfield, Precision Motor Rebuilders. 


GENERAL TELERADIO, INC. 

30 Feature Films 

WROW-TV Albany; WGLV Easton; KRGV- 
TV Weslaco, Tex. 

GUILD FILMS COMPANY, INC. 

The Frankie Laine Show 


WROW-TV Albany; KOAT-TV Albuquer- 
que; WAIM-TV Anderson, S. C.; KVDO-TV 
Corpus Christi; WLEX-TV Lexington; 
KATV Little Rock; KWTX-TV Waco. 


KCMC-TV Texarkana, Tex. 





CBS Television’s Range Rider 


The Liberace Show 
WGN-TV Chicago; WDAK-TV Columbus, 
Ga.; KROD-TV Ei Paso; WFBM-TV Indian- 
apolis; WDXI-TV Jackson, Tenn.; KTAG 
Lake Charles, La.; KCCC-TV Sacramento 
Life With Elizabeth 

WROW-TV Albany; KOOK-TV Billings; 
KIDO-TV Boise; KQTV Ft. Dodge, Ia.; 
KDUB-TV Lubbock, Tex.; KFSD-TV San 
Diego; WSJS-TV Winston-Salem, N. C 
Conrad Nagel Theatre 

WAIM-TV Anderson, S. C.; WJBK-TV De- 
troit; WKBT La Crosse; WLEX-TV Lexing- 
ton; KABC-TV Los Angeles; WGBI-TV 
Scranton; KWTX-TV Waco. 

The Joe Palooka Story 

KOAT-TV Albuquerque; WAIM-TV Ander- 
son, S. C.; KBOI Boise; WBKB Chicago; 
KROD-TV El Paso; KTLA Los Angeles: 
WABD New York. 
It’s Fun to Reduce 
WBNS-TV Columbus, 
mazoo; WGAN-TV Portland, Me.; KOIN-TV 
Portland, Ore.; KSL-TV Sait Lake City; 
WTRF-TV Wheeling; KWFT-TV Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Vitapiz Westerns 

WJBF Augusta; WGN-TV Chicago; WCPO- 
TV Cincinnati; WSAZ-TV Huntington, W 
Va.; WMCT Pittsfield; WAPA-TV Puerto 
Rico; KVOO-TV Tulsa 

Vitapix Wrestling 
WEWS Cleveland; 
WJHL-TV Johnson 


O.; WKZO-TV Kala- 


WJHP 
City, 


Jacksonville; 
Tenn.; WMGT 


Pittsfield; WMTW Poland Spring, Me.; 
KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo.; KFEQ-TV St 
Joseph, Mo. 


The Florian Zabach Show 

KFBC-TV Cheyenne; KVDO-TV Corpus 
Christi; KIEM-TV Eureka, Calif.; WLEX- 
TV Lexington; KWTV Oklahoma City; 
WMGT Pittsfield; KTVT Salt Lake City 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 

How Does Your Garden Grow 
WDEF-TV Chattanooga; KRLD-TV Dallas; 
WISH-TV Indianapolis, Frank J. Habig & 
Son; WTMJ-TV Milwaukee; WREX-TV 
Rockford; KCCC-TV Sacramento; KTIV 
Sioux City, Sears & Roebuck; WSBT-TV 
South Bend, (Renewal). 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
This Week in Sports 

General Tire & Rubber Co. sponsoring in 
following markets: KHSL-TV Chico, 
WLW-C Columbus, KFSA-TV Ft. Smith, 
KGUL-TV Galveston, KCKT-TV Great Bend, 
WKNY-TV Kingston, KATV Pine Bluff, 
KTXL-TV San Angelo, KTNT-TV Tacoma, 
KOTV Tulsa, WILK-TV Wilkes-Barre. 


INTERSTATE TELEVISION CORP. 


Little Rascal Comedies 


WFIE Evansville; WFBC-TV Greenville; 
KATV Pine Bluff; WPRO-TV Providence; 
WHBF-TV Rock Island, Ill; WHYN-TV 
Springfield, Mass.; WFMJ-TV Youngstown. 
Oo. 


NBC FILM SALES 
Badge 714 A 


WALB-TV Albany, Ga.; 
KELO-TV Sioux Falls. 


(Continued on page 106) 


KOLN-TV Lincoln; 
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WINNERS ° 


Ramar 

Ellery Queen 

Lassie 

Your Star Showcase 
Halls of Ivy 

Captain Gallant 
Edward Small Features 


Science In Action 





at the NARTB Conwention 




















Television Programs of America, Inc.}: 
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Win Yourself a Brand New Stetson! 


It’s as easy as this: Just drop in at 
Suite B202 and drop your hat check in TPA’s “lucky hat.” NA 
Three drawings daily! Three Stetson winners daily! 
Free Hats For Everybody! 
Here’s how to use your head: Come up to Suite B202. 


Bring your wife . . . bring your secretary . . . bring your mother-in-law. 


Get your free souvenir hats. Everybody comes out a winner. 


‘ Suite B202-204 Shoreham Hotel, Washington 
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Film Sales (Cont'd from 103) 


Badge 714 B 

WLOS-TV Asheville, N. C.; KRBC-TV Abi- 
lene; WDAK-TV Columbus, Ga.; KFBC-TV 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; KVAL-TV Eugene, 
Ore., First National Bank; WSVA-TV Har- 
risonburg, Va.; WSUN-TV St. Petersburg; 
WSPD-TV Toledo; WSAU-TV Wausau, 
Wisc.; WSBT-TV South Bend. 

Badge 714 C 

KTTV Los Angeles. 

Captured 

WKY-TV Oklahoma City; KPTV Portland, 
Ore.; KBET-TV Sacramento; WTVT Tampa. 
Dangerous Assignment 

WFIE-TV Evansville, Ind., Chevrolet; WOW- 





aad 


TV Omaha; WKY-TV Oklahoma 
WFLA-TV Tampa, Lacke; KOTV 
KIVA Yuma; KBET-TV Sacramento. 


The Falcon 


KOAT-TV Albuquerque; KHOL-TV Hol- 
drege, Neb.; VN- Columbus, 0O.; 
—s Oklahoma City; KRGV-TV Wes- 
aco. 


His Honor Homer Bell 


KRBC-TV Abilene; KOAT-TV Albuquerque; 
KDAL-TV Duluth; WKY-TV Oklahoma 
City; KROC-TV Rochester, Minn.; KCCC- 
a gD KBTV Denver, Union 
acific. 


City; 
Tulsa; 


Hopalong Cassidy — Half Hour A 
KTBC-TV Austin, Tex., Austin Meat Co.; 


WMBR-TV Jacksonville; WKY-TV Okla- 








The maze -—o/ details involved in expert film processing presents no problem at Preci- 
sion. Skilled technicians, exclusive equipment, and expert research groups team up constantly 
to keep performance at the highest possible level. Precision-processed film is recognized by 
industry leaders— producers, directors, cameramen—as the finest in the field. 


Just one example of advanced film printing methods is the indivdual Printing Control Strip 
technique —available only at Precision. This Strip permits complete printing control without 
notching or altering the original film in any way—and may be filed for later precise duplication. 


In everything there is one best ...in film processing, it’s Precision. 











A division of J. A. Maurer, Inc. 
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NBC Film Division’s His Honor, 
Homer Bell 


homa City; KOTA-TV Rapid City, S. D., 
Rushmore Baking Co.; KCCC-TV_ Sacra- 
mento; WRCA-TV New York; KHQA-TV 
Quincy-Hannibal; KRGV-TV Weslaco, Tex. 
Hopalong Cassidy — Half Hour B 
KBAK-TV Bakersfield, Calif.; WKY-TV Ok- 
lahoma City; KOTA-TV Rapid City S. D., 
Rushmore Baking Co.; KCCC-TV_ Sacra- 
mento; WRCA-TV New York; KHQA-TV 
Quincy-Hannibal. 

Hopalong Cassidy — Hour 

WSJV-TV Elkhart, Ind.; KOLN-TV Lincoln; 
WABC-TV New York; KBES-TV Medford, 
Ore., Jorgensen Dairy; WKY-TV Oklahoma 
City; KCCC-TV Sacramento; WSUN-TV St. 
Petersburg. 

Inner Sanctum 

WBZ-TV Boston, Liggett-Rexall; KHOL-TV 
Holdrege, Neb.; Y-TV Oklahoma City; 
WSUN-TV St. Petersburg; WOW-TV Oma- 
ha; WWLP-TV Springfield, Mass. 

Life of Riley A 

KHOL-TV Holdrege, Neb.; KOTV Tulsa. 
Life of Riley B 

KOTV Tulsa. 

Life of Riley C 

KFXJ-TV Grand Junction, Colo.; KLAS-TV 
Las Vegas; KCSJ-TV Pueblo, Colo.; KVTV 
Sioux City. 

Paragon Playhouse 

KDAL-TV Duluth; WRCA-TV New York; 
WKY-TV Oklahoma City; KCCC-TV Sacra- 
mento. 

Steve Donovan, Western Marshal 
KTVT Salt Lake City, Utah Royal Boxing 
Co. 


Victory at Sea 


KTVF Fairbanks; WTVN-TV Columbus, O.; 
WKRC-TV Cincinnati, Bavarian Brewing 


Co.; WMCT Memphis; WKY-TV Oklahoma 
City; KBET-TV Sacramento; WTAR-TV 
Norfolk, National Biscuit Co.; KTTV Los 


Angeles; WTVR Tampa. 

The Visitor 

WMGT Pittsfield. 

Weekly News Review 

WOC-TV Davenport; KELO-TV Sioux Falls; 


KGLO-TV Mason City; WRC-TV Washing- 
ton; WMTV Madison, Wisc. 


NATIONAL TELEFILM ASSOC., INC. 
Bobo the Hobo 


WAIM-TV Anderson, S. C.; WFBG-TV Al- 
toona, Pa.; WJBF Augusta; WEWS Cleve- 
land; WGBS-TV Miami; WEHT Henderson, 
Ky.; WDXI-TV Jackson, Tenn.; KEYD Min- 
neapolis; KCEN-TV Temple, Tex.; WWOR- 
TV Worcester, Mass. 


China Smith 

WGBS-TV Miami; KID-TV Idaho Falls; 
KCEN-TV Temple, Tex.; WWOR-TV Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Features 


WGN-TV Chicago; WKRC-TV Cincinnati; 
KKTV Colorado Springs: WTVN-TV Colum- 
s 


bus, O.; WSEE-TV Erie; WINK-TV Ft. 
Meyers; KGMB-TV Honolulu; WKZO-TV 
Kalamazoo; KOLN-TV Lincoln; KHJ-TV 


Los Angeles; KCOP Los Angeles; WABD 
New York; KOIN-TV Portland, Ore.; WICS 
Springfield, Ill. 
James Mason Show 
WCPO-TV Cincinnati; 
KGUL-TV Galveston; 
geles; KUTV Salt 
Temple, Tex. 


WGBS-TV_ Miami; 
KABC-TV Los An- 
Lake City; KCEN-TV 

















New Adventures of China Smith 
WFBG-TV Altoona, es WAIM-TV Ander- 
son, S. C.; WJBF A B 
ington. Ind.; KIDO-TV Boise 

d KKTV Colorado Springs; WEHT Hen- 
ak, Ky.; WDXI-TV Jackson, Tenn.; 
WOW-TV Omaha; KTVK Phoenix; WCSH- 
TV Portland, Me.; KOVR Stockton, Calif.; 
KVVG Tulare, Calif.; WFMJ-TV Youngs- 
town. 


The Passerby 

KDKA-TV Pittsburgh; KABC-TV San Fran- 
cisco; WRGB Schenectady; KSLA Shreve- 
port. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC. 
All-Star Theatre 


KOB-TV Albu whekert Bas International Metal 
Products; City, Necchi Deal- 
ers; KVAINTV Eugene, (Renewal); K KROD- 
TV El Paso; KCBD-TV Lubbock, Tex., in- 
ternational Metal 
Lubbock, International 
WSUN-TV St. Petersburg; KTVT Salt Lake 
City; WSBT-TV South Bend, Kreamo Bak- 
ers, Inc., (Renewal); WTTG Washington. 


Big Playback 

WXEL-TV Cleveland; WFBC-TV Greenville, 
Harper Brothers, Inc.; WDSU-TV New Or- 
fontne WHYN-TV Springfield, Mass.; KWTX- 
TV Waco. 

Jet Jackson 


WALA-TV Mobile. Fairhope Ice & Creamery 
0.; KCCC-TV Sacramento; WBRE-TV 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Rin Tin Tin 

WALB-TV Albany, Kinnett Dairy; KBOI 
Boise; WTVP Decatur, Heinkel Meat Pack- 
ing; KGMB-TV Honolulu; KFJI-TV Kla- 
math Falls, Ore. Medo-Land Creamery; 
WEAR-TV Pensacola; KCCC-TV Sacra- 
mento; KWTX-TV Waco. 


Top Plays of 1955 


KJEO-TV Fresno; KTSM-TV El rose, Given 
Brothers; KBES- TV Medford, Ore.; WSUN- 
TV St. Petersburg, First Federal Savings 
& Loan _ Assoc.; CCC-TV Sacramento; 
WSBT-TV South Bend, Kreamo Bakers, Inc. 


STERLING TELEVISION CO. 
Adventures in Sports 
WSUN-TV St. Petersburg, Tropical Beer. 


Animal Time 

KPHO-TV Phoenix, Arizona Public Service 
Corp. 

Armchair Adventure 
KBES-TV Medford, Ore., Leonard Electric 
Co. 

Concert Hall 

WJNO-TV W. Palm Beach, Cause Air Con- 
ditioning. 

Gadabout Gaddis 


WVET-TV Rochester, Judge Motor Co.; 
WOAI-TV San Antonio, Winerich Stude- 
baker Co. 


Little Theatre 


WFIE_ Evansville, Kool Awnings; 
WNCT Greenville, N. C., Harrington Mfg. 
Corp.; WNAO-TV Raleigh, Walker Mastin 
Co. 


Vent 


Movie Museum 


WMVT Burlington, Molson’s’ Brewery; 
KARK-TV Little Rock, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone. 


Paul Killiam 


KLRJ-TV Las Vegas, Charleston Furniture 
Co.; WIRI Plattsburg, A. Mason & Sons, 
Lumber Yard. 





NTA’S New Adventures of China Smith 


Tales of Tomorrow 
W-TWO Bangor, W. T. Grant Co. 
Turn of a Card 


| apa Greenville, N. C., Stevenson Brick 
‘0. 


Vienna Philharmonic 


WJNO-TV W. Palm Beach, Cause Air Con- 
ditioning. 


Wonders of the Wild 

WABI-TV Bangor, George W. Brown Co. 
(Appliances) . 

TELEVISION SCREEN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Jim and Judy in Teleland 

WTVJ Miami; KRON-TV San Francisco, 
(Renewal). 

UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

United Press Movietone News 

WGN-TV Chicago; WPRO-TV Providence; 
KTVT Salt Lake City; WSPD-TV Toledo. 
UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 

Headlines on Parade 

WPTZ Philadelphia. 

Sportscholar 

KBES-TV Medford; KSL-TV Salt Lake City. 
Stranger Than Fiction 

KVAL-TV Eugene; WFBC-TV Greenville; 
KRON-TV San Francisco; KSD-TV St. 
Louis. 

WINIK FILMS, INC. 

Famous Fights 


KFBB-TV Great Falls, 
Co.; WGVL Greenville. 


Greatest Sport Thrills 

KENI-TV Anchorage; KIEM-TV Eureka; 
WGVL Greenville; WSBT-TV South Bend. 
Madison Square Garden 

KLOR Portland, Bauer Chevrolet Co. 


The Falls Supply 


Commercial Sales 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 


Completed: Toni Co. Div., VIV Lipstick, Leo 
Burnett. 


CENTRAL TELEFILMS, INC. 


Completed: Rival Packing Co., Dog Food, 
Charies Silver; Servisuft Co., Soft Water 
Service, Hollingsworth; 8-F Spaghetti, Batz- 
Hodgson-Neuwoenner; Reisch Brewery, 
Beer, Oakleigh French. 
In Production: Frank Fehr Brewing Co., 
Inc., Beer, Dooley; Toastmaster Bread, Mace: 
Rival Packing Co., Dog Food, Charles Silver. 


GOLDSWAN PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: The Dow Chemical Co., Saran 
Wrap, McManus, John & Adams; Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., Vel, William Esty; Kay 
Daumit, Inc., Lustre Cream, Lennen & New- 
ell; Colgate-Palmolive Co., Florient Aerosol, 
Street & Finney; Shwayder Brothers, Inc., 
Samsenite Luggage, Grey; Chrysler Corp., 
McCann-Erickson; National Biscuit Co., Na- 
bisco Veri-Thin Pretzels, McCann- Erickson; 
Gunther Brewing Co., Inc., Beer, Bryan 
Houston; Nestle Co., Inc., Instant Coffee 
Bryan Houston. 


KLING FILM PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Reelfoot Hams, Noble-Dury; 
Frosty Morn, Hams, Noble-Dury; Household 
Refrig. —_ ip., Appliances, Foote, Cone & 
Belding; wift & Co. Braunschweiger, J. 
Walter Thompson; Package Masters, Shirt 
Pax; John Morrell & Co., Red Heart Dog 
Food, Campbell-Mithun; A. O. Smith Co: 
Permaglas Water Heater, Cramer-Krasselt; 
Holsum Bakeries, Bread, W. E. Long Co.; 
Hotpoint, Inc., Appliances & Contest, Maxon; 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Alemite CD-2, Mac- 
Farland Aveyard; Oklahoma Oil Co., Gaso- 
line, Maryland; WBBM-TV, Station ID; 
Green Giant Co., Peas & Corn, Leo Burnett; 
Pure Oil Co., Gasoline, Leo Burnett; Motor- 
ola, Inc., Radio, Leo Burnett; Kellogg Co., 
Cereals, Leo Burnett; Admiral Corp., Appli- 
ances, Russel M. Seeds. 

In Production: Swift & Co., Ice Cream, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson; Carling Brewing Co., Inc., 
Black Label Beer, Lang, Fisher & Stashower; 


(Continued on page 110) 





In the SPOTlight 


current productions making 


sales records 





Agency: Campbell-Mithun, Inc 


Client: American Dairy Association 





Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Client: The Purex Corporation, Ltd. 





Agency: Philip S. Boone & Associates 
Client: Quality Bakers 


( 


Telephone Hollywood 5-5171 


New York Office: Miss Dorothy Johnson 
Plaza 5-4807 





1037 N: Cole Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
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WESTERN MARSHAL 


the great new two-fisted TV Western Series 









Brand-new ... all-new . . . 39 half-hours of rugged action to 
capture the biggest audience in town. Each episode is packed 
full of action entertainment as STEVE DONOVAN, 
WESTERN MARSHAL brings justice to the Western Frontier. 
Filmed under the supervision of veteran Western TV producer 
Jack Chertok, the series offers top quality production for 
viewers and advertisers alike. 


And this two-fisted Western delivers double- 
action impact — not only on television but 
also at the point-of-sale. Sponsorship 
makes available to you an unprecedented 
barrage of merchandising material, 


personal endorsements, premiums. 


The second most popular program type, Westerns rack up 

an average 30.0 Nielsen rating — 24% higher than the 
ranking average of all evening programs.* And Pulse ratings 
list six out of the top ten syndicated shows as Westerns.** 


Now here is STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL to 
beat them all. Excitement and action to capture your audience; 
powerful merchandising to sell your product — all wrapped up 
in a single potent NBC FILM DIVISION package. 


Get STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL on your 
side in the battle for sales in your markets. Don’t delay — your 
market may be snapped up soon. Write, wire or phone now. 


* Nielsen, 2nd Report—Feb. 1955 **Pulse—Feb. 1955 Multi Market 


Cl = es cs , ; 
FEET DIEVIST OND oreo cponser 
serving all sponsors 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. «+ Merchandise Mart, 


Chicago, Ill. + Sunset & Vine, Hollywood, Calif. + In Canada: 
RCA Victor, 225 Mutual Street, Toronto; 1551 Bishop Street, Montreal 











UALITY” 


IS OUR BUSINESS 


For COMPLETE 
FILM PROCESSING 


ROUND The CLOCK SERVICES 


P| Negative Developing F™ ANNIVERSARY 


a 
Ultra Violet and 
Flash Patch Printing 


16 mm and 35mm 


Release Printing 
. 


Title Department 


” 
45 Cutting and 
Editing Rooms 


for color i 


MOVIELAB FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-0360 
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Commercials 
(Continued from page 107) 


Sentinel Radio Corp., TV Sets; Williamson 
Candy Co., Oh Henry Candy Bars, Aubrey, 
Finlay, Marley & Hodgson; International 
Shoe Co., Poll Parrott Shoes, Krupnick & 
Assoc.; Mallowdee Co., Marshmallows, M. 
M. Fisher & Assoc.; Speedway Petroleum 
Corp., Gasoline, W. B. Doner; Fox Deluxe 
Foods, Inc., Frozen Foods, C. Wendel 
Muench; U. S. Ld my Co., Duraval Paint 
Fulton-Morrissey; The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Old Dutch Instant Cleanser, Weiss & Geller; 
The Bordon Co., Milk, Tracy-Locke; Pure 
Oil Co., Gasoline, Leo Burnett; Swift & Co., 
Sausages, J. Walter Thompson; Servel, Inc., 
Appliances; Silvercote Products, Inc., Paint, 
Fulton-Morrissey; Procter & Gamble, Amer- 
ican Family Soap, H. W. Kastor; Lion Oil 
Co., Gasoline, Ridgway; Standard Oil Co., 
Petroleum Products, D’Arcy. 


LALLEY & LOVE, INC. 


Completed: Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Consumer Products, McCann-Erickson; 
Smith-Corona Inc., Portable Typewriters, 
Cunningham & Walsh; American Motors 
Corp., Nash Automobiles, Geyer; Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Refrig.-Freezer, Geyer; 
National Biscuit Co., Bread, McCann-Erick- 
son; Westinghouse Electric Corp., Studio 
One Opening, McCann-Erickson; American 
Safety Razor Corp., Gem Razors & Blades, 
McCann-Erickson. 








Transfilm’s Chauncey in a Ford V-3 


commercial 


LOUCKS & NORLING STUDIOS, INC. 


Completed: Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Maxon. 


SARRA, INC. 


Completed: Jackson Brewing Co., Jax Beer, 
Fitzgerald Advtg.; Plough, Inc., St. Joseph 
Aspirin, Lake-Spiro-Shurman; Radio Cor- 
poration ef America, TV Sets, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt; Jules Montenier, Inc., Stopette 
(“Millie’s Millions’), Earle Ludgin; The 
Pilsener Brewing Co., P. O. C. Beer, Clifford 
A. Kroening; Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, BBD&O; The Seven-Up Company, 
J. Walter Thompson. 


WARREN R. SMITH, INC. 


Completed: Chevrolet Motor Div., Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove; Fort Pitt Brewing Co., 
Beer, BBD&O; Geo. Drdke Baking Co., 
Bread, Friedman & Rich; U. S. National 
Bank, Cavanaugh Morris; Budget Laundry, 
Dry Cleaning, Thomson & Sautel; Jiffy Beef 
Steaks, Minute Steaks, Friedman & Rich. 
In Production: DuBois Brewing Co., Beer, 
Bachman, Kelly & Trautman. 


TRANSFILM, INC. 


Completed: Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corp., 
Watchbands, Foote, Cone & Belding; Ford 
Motor Company, V-8 Engine, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt; H. J. Heinz Co., (Show Opening), 
Maxon; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Camel 
Cigarettes, Wm. Esty; R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Winston Cigarettes, Wm. Esty; 
Shulton Inc., Old Spice for Men; Zonite 
Prod. Corp., Larvex & Myna, Erwin Wasey; 
General Mills, Inc., Betty Crocker, BBD&O; 
York Cerp., Air Conditioner, Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance; Colgate-Palmolive Co., 
Florient Aerosol, Street & Finney; Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., BBD&O; Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Saranette Carpeting, Seat Covers, 


(Continued on page 120) 
































BEING DISTRIBUTED TO 


\ O W ALL PAID SUBSCRIBERS 


This BOOK Gives YOU — 














ALL THE ANSWERS 


the RADIO and 
TELEVISION INDUSTRY 


Don’t be without this veritable 
gold mine of information in 
one Handy and Beautifully 
Bound Volume. Why guess 
about facts when it has “All 
the Answers” to the Radio and 
Television Industry always at 
your hand when you want them. 


This important volume of over 1300 pages covering the 
industry in its entirety has been published annually for the 
past 18 years and is the recognized encyclopedia of the 
Radio and Television Industry and its branches throughout 
the country. The 18th Edition is distributed without extra 
charge to all paid subscribers to Radio-Television Daily. Fill 
in the coupon below and receive your copy of the book NOW 
along with Radio-Television Daily — five days each week 
and all special editions. 


A WEALTH OF INFORMATION IS YOURS 
a { Beautifully Bound WHEN YoU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER TO 
Be aa RADIO-TELEVISION DAILY 





Send for YOU R Copy Today ! | RADIO-TELEVISION DAILY f f % ih 


1501 Broadway 
3 New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter my subscription to RADIO-TELEVISION DAILY, and send me my copy 
of the 1955 RADIO ANNUAL-TELEVISION YEAR BOOK. | enclose $15.00 (Foreign 
$20.00). 








Mail This Coupon NOW! 


A subscription to Radio-Television Daily will 
keep you informed on industry spot news and 
will answer your every question on Radio and 
Television throughout the year. 











AROUND FARGO, 


irs WDAY-TV 


; BY A COUNTRY MILE! 












































HOOPER TELEVISION AUDIENCE INDEX 
' Fargo, N. D. - Moorhead, Minn. — Nov., 1954 
ae TV-SETS- Share of 
f In-Use Television Audience 
f S WDAY-TV | Station B 
, eo AFTERNOON (Mon. thru Fri.) 
es . 12 noon — 5 p.m. 28 86 14 
: } 
5 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. 48 88 13 
=~ EVENING (Sun. thru Sat.) 
6 p.m. — 12 midnight 65 85* — 
(*Adjusted to Pp te for fact stati 
were not telecasting all hours) 











Fiacosooaneap Hoopers prove that 
WDAY-TV outruns all television competition, 
by a comfortable country mile. Day and night, 
WDAY-TV gets 5 to 6 times as many Metro- 


politan Fargo viewers as the next station! 
Look at the TV sets-in-use—65 % at night! 


NL With the next nearest stations 50, 185 and 
200 miles away, you can be sure WDAY-TV 
is amazingly popular throughout the heavily- 
saturated Red River Valley. Let Free & Peters 
give you the whole story — it’s really some- 


thing! 


WDAY-TV 


FREE & PETERS, INC., Exclusive National Representatives FARGO, N.D. e CHANNEL 6 
Affiliated with NBC « ABC 


\ 
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Washington Memo 


DAVIS AND L’HEUREUX. The televi- 
sion industry is acting very much as 
though its newest inquisitor, Sidney 
Davis, who heads the Senate Com- 
merce Committee’s tv investigation, 
has horns and a forked tail. Mr. Davis 
himself appears to believe that time 
will prove he’s not really an ogre after 


all. 





SIDNEY DAVIS 
Called “trustbuster” 


Said one industry man not long ago: 
“Don’t attribute this to me, but we’re 
considerably concerned about Davis. 
From all we’ve been able to discover 
of his work, he stands for two things 
we don’t like — he favors the public 
utility concept, and he’s strong for 
government regulation of rates and 
services.” Various trade and business 
publications have echoed the same view 
of Mr. Davis, though in less explicit 
terms. About the mildest name he’s 
been called is “trustbuster.” 

The subject of all this talk prefers 
not to contribute anything in his own 
defense. He deplores the attitude, but 
he thinks it isn’t proper for him to 
speak out. He thinks it too bad there’s 
been any publicity about him one way 
or another. All he’ll say is that his ac- 
tions will have to speak for themselves. 

There aren’t many people here who 
know Mr. Davis well. The few who do 
know something about him think the 
industry impression isn’t entirely cor- 
rect. One of them noted recently that 


Mr. Davis was connected with the New 
Deal in a minor way, that he once 
served in the Justice Department's anti- 
trust division, that he was once a law 
clerk for liberal Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Hugo Black, and that he authored 
the strongly anti-big-business report 
issued early this year by a Senate judi- 
ciary subcommittee on monopoly. 
(This was the subcommittee that was 
hotly involved in the controversial 
Dixon-Yates contract for selling pri- 
vate power to the TVA through a con- 
tract with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Its members were mostly bitter 
opponents of the Dixon-Yates deal.) 

“Despite the tone of that report,” 
said the Congressional veteran, “I per- 
sonally believe Davis is far from being 
a doctrinaire believer in government 
regulation of business.” He added, 
“You’ve got to remember that the 
Dixon-Yates thing was a vindicative 
fight all the way. The report said some 
mighty harsh things about the electric 
power industry. Maybe they were justi- 
fied, I don’t know. But just because a 
fellow believes there are monopolistic 
abuses in electric power companies 
doesn’t mean he thinks the same about 
television. After all, power is a natural 
monopoly and has pretty much got to 
be controlled by someone. But televi- 
sion’s quite different. There’s plenty of 
competition there.” 


MAGNUSON APPOINTEE. The indus- 
try people would also do well to 
remember on this very point that Mr. 
Davis was not appointed by Sen. 
Bricker (R., Ohio) the man who 
brought up the whole idea of network 
control in the first place and who still 
favors it. He was appointed by Chair- 
man Magnuson (D., Wash.) of the 
Commerce Committee and, for what 
it's worth, Mr. Magnuson apparently 
opposes extending FCC jurisdiction 
over the networks. 

Mr. Davis himself simply won’t com- 
ment on these matters. On the report of 
the monopoly group, he will only say 
that he agrees with most of what’s in 
it and doesn’t intend to withdraw from 
it. Beyond that, he’s silent. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Viewers across the nation salute 
Gene Autry, The Range Rider and 
Annie Oakley as their favorite 
television Westerns. ARB* shows, 
for example, that these hot-as-a- 
pistol properties draw the biggest 
audiences in their time periods 


in such major markets as New York, 


Boston, Houston, Seattle-Tacoma. 
And with good reason. They’re all 
produced by Flying A Pictures, 
assuring top scripting and direction 
... top-notch hoss opera. 


*Latest available reports 











le reports 














Now there’s a fourth Flying A 
champion, too: Buffalo Bill, Jr., 
starring Dick Jones of Range Rider 
fame. Here’s a brand-new series 


of 26 half-hour adventures of a 
heroic young son of the Old West... 
produced to the same standards 
which have made Gene Autry, The 
Range Rider and Annie Oakley 


the hottest Westerns in television 
year after year. Buffalo Bill, Jr. 
has already been sold in more than 
100 markets to Milky Way. 


Act fast while Buffalo Bill, Jr. 

is still available in some markets. 
Get details on this fast-selling 

new series — or on any of the other 
films in this Flying A foursome 

— by calling or wiring... 


CBS Television Film Sales, Inc. 


Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Atlanta, Boston, Detroit 
and St. Louis. Distributor in 
Canada: S. W. Caldwell, Ltd. 








Speaking of 
NETWORK COVERAGE IN INDIANA, 


lts WITV 2tol 


You get 2 Major Markets for the price of 1 
when you buy WTTV-NBC-— Channel 4 





SEE OULU IES 


@ WTTV Tower located halfway 
between Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute 


@ Low Channel 4 
@ High 1000-feet Tower 
@ 100,000 Full Power 


@ Serving TWO MILLION 
people in the Great 
Hoosier Heartland 





Cost of CBS two station 
package, 1 Hour $1600 
Cost of WTTV-NBC 1000 


$ 600 difference equals network 1-hour rate-for San Antonio, Texas 


iy channer 7. | 


A SARKES TARZIAN STATION 





BUSINESS OFFICE: Essex House, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Represented Nationally by MEEKER TV, Inc. 
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Popular Priced Color. The question of 
how soon there will be a low-priced 
color tv set is once again in the fore- 
ground among tv specialists in Wall 
Street. 

This time the attention has swung 
toward the promises and reports eddy- 
ing from Chromatic Tv Laboratories, 
the half-owned affiliate of Paramount 
Pictures Corp. It’s been over three 
years since the first mention of the 
“Lawrence tube” as a solution for the 
color tv problem was made. Ernest 
Lawrence is one of the men who spear- 
headed the development of the atomic 
bomb and later played an equally im- 
portant role in the development of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Under sponsorship of Paramount the 
Lawrence tube was demonstrated sev- 
eral times to the press and to industry 
during the period when attempts were 
being made to overthrow the color 
system advanced by CBS and initially 
approved by the FCC. But the color 
reproduction of the Lawrence tube and 
some of the technical problems asso- 
ciated with it prevented it from re- 
ceiving any enthusiastic support. Para- 
mount’s executives received little or no 
encouragement from the other manu- 
facturers in the industry and at times 
it appeared that the Lawrence tube 
would die from neglect. 

However, Chromatic’s officials never 
stopped working on the project. Since 
the price of a color tv set has remained 
in the $800 to $1,000 per-set level it 
seems possible there is still a place for 
the lower priced Lawrence tube. It now 
appears that next month the tube will 
be given its supreme test. 

Chromatic has had a set specifically 
built for its color tube. One of the most 
startling facts about the Lawrence tube 
is that a set using it requires only black 
and white circuits. 


Fewer Tubes. The other preliminary 
claims for the soon-to-be-seen set are 
that it will have but 24, possibly 22, 
tubes. That compares with 28 tubes in 
the most recent RCA set to be unveiled. 
Some of the set makers and tube pro- 
ducers have shown renewed interest in 
the Lawrence tube, indicating that 


Wall Street Report 





there’s still dissatisfaction with the pace 
at which color tv is being developed. 
RCA has indicated that it will slash the 
price of its new color set and it is be- 
lieved the announcement will be made 
this month, probably at the annual 
meeting of stockholders on May 3. The 
price is expected to be about $750. 

The immediate impact of the reports 
on the Chromatic tube has been to 
move Paramount’s stock up by more 
than 10 per cent. Original announce- 
ment of the Chromatic tube also caused 
a sharp rise in the company’s stock. 
Thus the potential earnings of the tube 
have been discounted twice, but evi- 
dently the potential is so great that it is 
still capable of further gain if success- 
ful. 

Another interesting development is 
the sudden surge of the Hollywood 
companies into the tv film producing 
market. Both Warner Bros. and Twen- 
tieth-Century Fox announced agree- 
ments under which they would produce 
films for the nation’s video screens, 
presumably making sure the packages 
would vary sufficiently from the prod- 
uct being sold to the nation’s theatres. 


CBS & G.E. Agreements. Twentieth 
made agreements with CBS and with 
General Electric, negotiated through 
Young & Rubicam. For CBS, it 
agreed to make 39 one-half hour films 
based on the My Friend Flicka stories 
at a price of $32,500 each and with the 
right to replay 13 of the films during 
the year at a charge of only $15,000 
for each replay. CBS also acquired an 
option to have the stories continued 
for four years. The additional arrange- 
ment with G.E. was to produce 20 
filmed stories. These shows would run 
45 minutes on a full hour program with 
the additional fifteen minutes split be- 
tween advertising of G.E. and promo- 
tion of 20th Century films. Warner 
Bros. has devised a format for ABC 
similar to that now being used by 
Walt Disney on the same network. 
With all the major film makers 
except M-G-M now committed to film 
producing for television (and M-G-M 
is conducting a study of the market 
and an announcement may be expected 
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by the time this column is in print) 
the question naturally arises in the 
minds of investors as to the future of 
the companies producing exclusively 
for tv. It is only natural for stock- 
holders to ponder whether or not the 
entry of the nation’s major film pro- 
ducers will be damaging to the smaller 
companies. There already has been 
some market effect. The stocks of both 
Official Films and Guild Films sagged 
last month. Official was off by one-half 
point and Guild had an even larger 
decline. 

Undoubtedly the Guild reaction is 
affected to an extent by the company’s 
earnings report for the past year, which 
was somewhat disappointing after the 
rosy forecasts made in the Street for 
this stock. However, the shrewd specu- 
lators are still convinced that in the 
long run the logical run of corporate 
and industry development will see some 
of the small independent tv film makers 
eventually bought up by the Holly- 
wood giants in order to acquire their 
skill and experience in the tv market. 


Need Tv Experience. The fact that 
experience in producing full length 
features for Hollywood is no measure 
of success in tv film production is illus- 
trated by two facts. One, the recent 
stockholders meeting of Republic Pic- 
tures at which the founder and chair- 
man, Herbert Yates, came under bitter 
attack from stockholders because of 
his company’s inability to make profit- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Did you smear it on the cat? 


If that’s how you tested your Advertising Council campaigns, she licked the 
right ideas. Just look below at the job done by four of the many hundreds of 
campaigns ‘you’ve created since 1942. And by you, we mean all the agency 
account men, writers, artists, and media people who have given the 
Advertising Council their time, talent, and space for free. But the job’s not finished, 
so don’t give away your cat. You’ll need her to test ideas for new Advertising Council 
campaigns to help solve some of America’s most pressing problems. 








“fy & 





Helped drop death rate Created Smokey, the Helped raise *he number of local citi- Recruited 350,000 volun- 
for all accidents to Fire Preventin’ Bear, who zens’ committees working for Better eer skywatchers for the 
lowest figure on record. helped reduce forest fires. Schools from 17 to 9000 in 4 years. Ground Observer Corps. 


The Advertising Council, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Wash. Memo (cont'd from 113) 


A reporter who covered almost all 
of the hearings before that committee 
could recall nothing to indicate that 
Mr. Davis, who did much of the ques- 
tioning, was unfair to any of the wit- 
nesses. “Of course,” he said, “most of 
the witnesses were friendly anyway, 
but I didn’t get the impression that 
Davis was trying to crucify anyone.” 

There have been some statements in 
the press to the effect that Mr. Davis 





Seton went thataway 


Truth may be the essence of a 
good newspaper story, but Al 
Seton, ABC-TV’s publicity chief, 
is wondering if a good lie doesn’t 
get better results. The script for 
Black Eagle Pass, an epic sched- 
uled on the Elgin hour (alternate 
Thursdays 9:30-10:30 p.m.) call- 
ed for two horses. No trouble at 
all. The horses were produced by 
an energetic prop department. 
Named Daisy and Andy, they 
proved docile, cooperative and 
willing to stand on cue. That is, 
all went well until dress rehear- 
sal. Then, as they were led onto 





the ramp leading to the studio, 
they bolted. Starting on 66th, 
they made their way to 77th and 
Central Park West where they 
were overtaken by a police de- 
partment posse. There, slightly 
blown from the long gallop, they 
allowed themselves to be taken 
into custody and led back to the 
ABC-TV studios. Scenting a pub- 
licity bonanza, Al hurried to his 
typewriter and flooded every 
newspaper in New York with hot 
copy on the runaway. A great 
human interest story, he thought. 
Animals and children are always 
sure fire. Black Eagle Pass ap- 
peared on schedule. Daisy and 
Andy went through their scenes 
without a hitch. But, alas, poor 
Al had figured without consider- 
ing the suspicious nature of latter 
day newspaper men. Not a single 
paper used the story. Obviously 
a promotion hoax, they labeled 
the copy. When last seen Seton 
was bolting for the nearest bar. 














is a beginner in the television field and 
“knows nothing about the communica- 
tions act.” This is definitely not the 
case. Mr. Davis has taught law at Yale, 
New York University and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and has specialized in 
constitutional and administrative law. 
You can’t teach administrative law 
without getting into the federal regu- 
latory agencies, of which the FCC is 
one. Mr. Davis lays no claim to expert- 
ness in tv matters, but he’s obviously 
far from unfamiliar with the law as 
as it pertains to television. 


EXPERT STAFF. . In any case, he’s 
going to have a well-rounded staff to 
help him. Most of the $200,000 the 
Commerce Committee got for investi- 
gations this year has been set aside for 
the television probe, and the staff will 
have experts in tv engineering and tv 
accounting. Mr. Davis has an indefinite 
leave of absence from his New York 
law firm of Philips, Nizer, Benjamin 
and Krim, and he intends to stay 
long enough to do a thorough job. 

One thing could be pried out of Mr. 
Davis: He has no political ambitions. 
All he wants is to get the tv job done 
and return to his private practice. 

The minority counsel for the probe 
is also a man who seeks to avoid the 
limelight. He’s Robert D. L’Heureux, 
who has been connected with Senate 
committees in one capacity or another 
since 1939. He has been, among other 
things, Chief Counsel for the Senate 
Banking Committee 
and the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Defense Production. 


and Currency 


Mr. L’Heureux has what amounts to 
a passion for impartiality. “It’s my 
pride and joy,” he said recently. “My 
job is to fit the pieces into the puzzle 
so the whole picture stands out clear- 
ly,” he continued, “and then let the 
Committee members do the deciding.” 


STEADYING INFLUENCE, The Re- 
publican counsel believes he has an- 
other important function, which is to 
keep the Senators from going off half- 
cocked, before they’ve got all the in- 
formation they need. For many years, 
Mr. L’Heureux was a personal and 
legislative advisor to the late Sen. 
Tobey (R., N. H.) and, as anyone who 
ever saw Mr. Tobey in action can testi- 
fy, it wasn’t always easy to keep him 


from making rash statements. 

In fact, one of Mr. L’Heureux’s 
closest contacts with tv came because of 
a Tobey shot from the hip about the 
ABC-Paramount merger that was ap- 
proved by Congress in 1953. The Sen- 
ator hit the headlines when he stated 
flatly that he doubted the merger was 
in the public interest. After that, Mr. 
L’Heureux did a special two months 
study of the affair, became personally 
convinced that the merger was justi- 
fied, and eventually persuaded Mr. 
Tobey to his view. 

Because the Senator was also closely 
involved in educational tv and in the 
dispute over color tv standards, both 
of which were current when he was 
Chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
Mr. L’Heureux kept close tab on these 
matters, too. Since the Senator’s death 
in the summer of 1953, Mr. L’Heureux 
hasn’t dropped his interest in tv. He’s 
no neophyte in the field. 


New Weston’ 


MADISON AT 50TH 


English Lounge 
Meeting place 


Two of the finest hotels in New 
York are just “around the corner” 
from CBS, Dumont or NBC. 
Beautifully decorated rooms 
and suites for permanent 
or transient residence. 


Berkshire 


MADISON AT 52ND 
Barberry Room 
Where the celebrities 
go after theatre 
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Wall St. (Cont'd from page 117) 


able films for theatres while evidently 
doing well in the output of tv films. 
Republic, long a producer of B pic- 
tures with low-budgets, has never been 
very successful in making money from 
theatres. But it has been making tv 
half-hour films with great success aided 
by its ownership of Consolidated Lab- 
oratories, a film processing plant. 

Mr. Yates told stockholders at his 
meeting that he and the board would 
consider whether or not to remain in 
the field of producing films for the 
theatres and that he personally was 
inclined to quit theatrical output and 
concentrate on tv output. This is a 
striking example of the potential of 
tv as contrasted with the movie houses. 
On the other hand, Universal-Interna- 
tional, one of the most profitable of 
the movie-makers, had a short-lived 
experience with tv film output two 
years ago and retired from the field 
quickly. The management admitted it 
was a different type of beast and it 
could not be handled by them properly 
at that time. Now the studio is re- 
portedly re-examining the situation and 
may re-enter the field. 

But obviously in an industry where 
talent, experience and _ profit-making 
ability are so limited, it would be more 
advantageous to the Hollywood film- 
makers to buy up a small company 
than go through the torturous process 





High-Low Last 


Stock 1955 Quote* 
ABC-UPT 2814-22% 27% 
ADMIRAL 30%4-25 2656 
AVcO 8%4- 6% 8 
CBS 98-79 91% 
DU MONT 174%-13% 13% 
EMERSON 16%-13% 145g 
‘CE 55%-46% 51% 
HOFFMAN 3136-25 25% 
MAGNAVOX 37%-23 3656 
MOTOROLA 52%4-44% 49% 
PHILCO 40%-35% 39 
RCA 45%4-36% 4 
RAYTHEON 25%-18 235 
SYLVANIA 47%%-41 45% 
WESTINGHOUSE 83%4-73% 77% 
ZENITH 110 -86 107 

Over-the-Counter Stocks 
Bid-Asked 
CONSOLIDATED 26%4-27 
GUILD 53%6- 556 
OFFICIAL 3%4- 3% 
STORER BDCSTG. 25%-26% 


* As of the close, April 26, 1955 
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Quick hit ... with Speedy* 


When wspp-tv, Toledo, was 
looking around for a trademark 
several years ago, Allen L. Haid, 
vice president and general man- 
ager, hit on the idea of a pioneer 
boy. His reason: WSPD-tv-am, 
Storer sta- 
tions, are pio- 
neer broad- 
casters in 
northwestern 
Ohio. (The 
radio outlet 
has been on 
the air 34 
years. ) 

That was 
the start of a little guy, buck- 
skinned and fringed, whose coon- 
skin cap carries his station’s call 
letters. Around the shop, he’s 
known as SPeeDy. 


SPeeDy’s first appearances 
were in trade ads, to remind na- 
tional readers of Toledo as a 
market, of WSPD-TV as a medium. 
Then, like a good pioneer, he 
opened new territory on station 
letterheads and envelopes. Now, 
three years later, he’s on pro- 
gram schedules, station ID's, 
merchandising displays and win- 
dow cards, direct mail. 


The smiling, blond-haired boy 
has also made an important im- 
pression on children. Says a sta- 
tion spokesman, “The kids have 
accepted SPeeDy — and, conse- 
quently, our station—as part of 
them.” As a result, SPeeDy now 
sings and dances as a marionette 
on wspp-TV’s children’s program, 
Fun Farm. 











Haseena 








* One of a series. 
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of building up a staff of their own. 
However, there are several ways to skin 
a cat and the same must be said of get- 
ting skilled tv film production. The 
major film producers can lure the 
talent away gradually, getting the skill 
without acquiring the corporate body 
or they can buy one of the companies 
outright. 

During the formative years when 


the Hollywood giants were scrambling 
for talent, companies like Loew’s and 
Twentieth-Century Fox strengthened 
themselves by buying up smaller com- 
panies in stock deals. And in business, 
as in politics, history repeats itself. 


Offering by Storer. Storer Broadcast- 
ing last month completely sold out an 
offering of 262,754 shares at $245 per 
share. Since it was first offered last 
year at $14 per share by Reynolds & 
Co. the stock. has been split two for 
one and with the additional offering 
is now being quoted at $26.50 per 
share. The dividend has been raised 
three times and is now on a $1.20 a 
year basis. It is one of the most out- 
standing stock offerings of the past 
few years. 


Commercials 
(Cont'd from page 110) 


Lawn Furniture Covering, MacManus, John 
& Adams. 


TV SPOTS, INC. 


Completed: American Dairy Assn., Butter, 
Campbell-Mithun; Kraft Foods Co., Cottage 
Cheese, J. Wal ter Thompson; West Coast 
Airlines, Air Travel, Miller, McKay, Hoeck 
& Hartung; Marks ‘Brothers, Jewelers, W. 
B. Doner; Quality Bakers, Sunbeam & Gor- 

don Bread, Philip S. Boone. 

In Production: M. K. Goetz Brewing Co., 
Country Club Beer, Compton; Buchan Bak- 
eries, Bread Miller, McKay, Hoeck & Har- 
tung: Plastone Co., Inc., Turtle Wax, W. B. 
Doner; Fort Dodge Chemical Co., MLV, 
Olmsted & Foley; Purex Corp., Ltd., Trend, 
Foote, Cone & Belding; Purex Corp., Ltd., 
Beads 'o Bleach, Foote, Cone & Belding: 
Gulf Brewing Co., Grand Prize Beer, Foote, 
Cone & Belding; Seeman Bros. Inc., Tea, 
Biow-Beirn-Toigo. 


UPA 


Completed: National Biscuit Co., McCann- 
Erickson; Procter & Gamble Co., Crest 
Toothpaste, B&B; American Gas Assoc., 
AGA Range, McCann-Erickson; The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Woodbury Soap, Robert Orr; 
Continental Oil Co., Conoco Gas, B&B; 
United Jewish Appeal; General Foods Corp., 
Swansdown, Y&R; The Coca Cola Co., Hilton- 
Riggio; 
Compton. 
In Production: Health Information Founda- 
tion, Voluntary Health Insurance, Health 
Information Foundation; Procter & Gamble 
Co., Ivory Flakes, Compton; Continental Oil 
Co., Conoco Gas, B&B; R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Cavalier Cigarettes, Wm. Esty; 
J. L. Prescott Co., Dazzle Bleach, Monroe 
F. Dreher; Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., CBS Spots; Bristol-Myers Co., Buf- 
ferin, Y&R; Maryland & Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Assoc., M. Belmont Ver Standig; Piel 
Bros., Beer, Y&R; Lever Brothers Co., Life- 
buoy Soap, Screen Gems; Chicopee Mills, 
Inc., Lustron Drapes, Lennen & Newell; 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Hytron 
Tubes, Bennett & Northrop. 


VIDEO PICTURES, INC. 


Comasntes: Auson Inc., Jewelry, Grey 
D & R TV Film Co., Etiquette; Oldsmobile 
Div. G. M., 8 H oliday (Color), P. 
Brother; Speidel Co., Watchbands, SSC&B: 
United Gas Corp.. Appliances, Bozell & 
Jacobs; Boyle- Midway, Inc., Aeroshave, 
Geyer; Boyle-Midway, Inc., Wizard Push 
Button Deodorizer, Geyer; The Simoniz Co., 
New Simoniz Body Polish, SSC&B. 
In Production: Jacoby-Bendes, Watchbands, 
Grey; Griffin Mfg. Co., Microsheen Allwite. 
Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce; The Si- 
moniz Co., Polish, SSC&B; Boyle- Midway, 
Inc., Black Flag Ant & Roach, Geyer; The 
J. B. Williams Co., Conti Shampoo, Berming- 
ham, Castleman & Pierce; Spiedel Co., 
Watchbands, SSC&B; Block Drug Co., Inc., 
Sentrol, Grey. 


Procter & Gamble Co., Crisco, 

















TELEVISION AGE 


Report by Markets, 
May, 1955 


The figures listed below are secured 
from the stations. They are presented 
as a service by TELEVISION AGE. For 


further information regarding the 
figures and their sources, contact the 
stations. Outlets equipped to carry 
network or local color are listed with 
the number of color sets in each mar- 
ket, where such figures are available. 
Asterisks indicate stations equipped 
for color but which have submitted 
no figure. Italics indicate stations not 
yet on the air, channel numbers and 
target dates. 

In addition to set figures the two 
principal executives of each station are 
listed. 





Totals 
Total commercial stations: 419 
Total markets: 272 
Total estimated b&w sets: 34,437,506 
Total estimated color sets: 17,146 














City Station vVht Unf Color 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham WABT 315,490 _— 


Henry P. Johnston, p.; Charles F. 
Grisham, c. m. 
WBRC-TV 318,000 
J. Robert Kerns, v.p. & mng. 
Oliver V. Naylor, g. sls. m. 
WMSL-TV 28,436 
Frank Whisenant, p.; Bill Guy, m. 
& sis. m. 
wivy 
Mel Wheeler, 
Busby, m. 
WALA-TV 101,100 
W. O. Pape, D.; 
exec. V.p. 
WCOV-TV 61,259 
Hugh M. Smith, ¢. m.; 
South, sls. m. 
WSFA-TV 89,110 
Hoyt Andres, v.pD. 
Hughes, sls. m. 


200 
_X. 


Decatur 


Dothan 


v.p. 


& g.m.; F. E. 


Mobile — 
H. K. Martin, 


Montgomery —_ 
Morris 


& m.; John C. 


ARIZONA 


KVAR (see Phoenix) 
KOOL-TV 118,560 
Charles H. Garland, g. m.; 
liam J. Connelly, g. c. m. 
KPHO-TV 118,560 
Richard B. Rawls, 
Larson, ¢. m. 
KTVK 142,179 
Sean Dillon, st. m.; 
LaDow, c.m. 
KVAR 118,560 ° 
Dwight Harkins, p. & m.; E. 
Harvey, v.p. & c.m. 
KOPO-TV 38,605 
E. S. Mittendorf, ¢. 
Plunkett, sls. m. 
KVOA-TV 38,605 
R. B. Williams, eg. 
Harvey, c. m. 
KIVA-TV 26,132 
Ray C. Smucker, 
Carrick, sls. m. 
ARKANSAS 
KFSA-TV 27,500 
Weldon Stamps, v.p. & g. 
Roland Hundley, sls. m. 
KARK-TV 101,067 
T. K. Barton, v.p. & g. 
Bryant, ¢c. m. 
KATV (see Pine Bluff) 
KATV 103,389 ® 
John H. Fugate, g. m.; Bruce B. 
Compton, nat. sls. m. 


Mesa 
Phoenix 


Wil- 


S at. A. 


200 
Burton B. 


w. 


Tucson =< 
m.; Paul 


m.: Bill 


Yuma — 
g.m., Patrick 


Fort Smith 


m.; 
Little Rock _ 
m.; Lee 
Pine Bluff 


City 


Texarkana 
Bakersfield 
Chico 


Eureka 


Fresno 


Los Angeles 


Sacramento 


Salinas 


San Diego 


San Francisco 


San Luis 
Obispo 


Santa 
Barbara 


Stockton 


Tulare 


Colorado 
Springs 


Denver 





Set Count: 





Station vhi Unf Color 
KCMC-TV (see Texarkana, Tex.- 
Ark. 


k.) 
CALIFORNIA 
KBAK-TV 
A. H. Constant, m. 
KERO-TV 146,398 
Gene DeYoung, p. & g. m.; 
Barrett, tv. sls. m. 
KHSL-TV 60,801 
M. F. Woodling, st. 
Pero, sls. m. 
KIEM-TV 20,100 
William B. Smullin, p.; 
H. Telford, st. m. 

KJEO 156,035 
Joseph Drilling, v.p. & bus. 
W. O. Edholm, c. m. 
KMJ-TV 153,662 
Perry Nelson, Wilson 

sls. m. 
KABC-TV 2,058,196 
Selig J. Seligman, g. 
Rule, gen. sls. m. 
KCOP 2,058,196 
Jack Heintz, v.p. & g. m.; 
E. Lundy, gen. sls. m. 
KHJ-TV 2,058,196 
John T. Reynolds, g. m.; 
L. Wheeler, sls. m. 
KRCA 2,058,196 
Thomas C. McCray, g. m.; 
Parks, sls. m. 

KNXT 2,167,800 584 
James T. Aubrey, Jr., g. m.; 
Robert D. Wood, gen. sls. m. 
KTLA 2,080,000 700 
Klaus Landsberg, v.p. m.: 

Robert Mohr, sls. m. 
KTTV 2,058,196 
Richard A. Moore, v.p. & g. 
John R. Vrba, nat. sls. m. 
KBET-TV 290,674 
J. H. Schacht, g. 
Kapel, ¢c.m. 
KCCC-TV 162,125 —_ 
Ashley L. Robison, g. m.; A. J. 
Richards, asst. g.m. & g. sls.m. 
KSBW-TV 492,371 
John Cohan, g. m.; 
asst. m. 
KFMB-TV 290,000 65 
George Whitney, g. m.; Bill Fox, 
g. sls. m. 
KFSD-TV 285,533 
William E. Goetze, g. 
Grill, sls. m. 
KGO-TV 1,068,555 
ames H. Connolly, v.p.; 
A. Francis, lel. sls. m. 
KPIX 1,068,555 
Philip G. Lasky, ge. 
Simon, sls. m. 
KRON-TV 1,068,555 
Harold P. st. 
Louvau, sis. m. 
KSAN-TV 210,000 
Norwood J. Patterson, g.m.; 
Storm, c. m. 
KVEC-TV 85,371 
Les Hacker, g. m.; 
ec. m. 
KEY-T 164,192 
Colin M. Selph. p.; 
ruth, rgnl. sis. m. 
KOVR 1,078,200 
Terry Hamiiton Lee, 
g. m.; Bill Rambo, sls. 
KTVU 120,000 
R. W. Wassenberg, g. m.; 
Jacobs, c. m. 
KVVG 175,000 
Sheldon Anderson, g. m. 
Hill, sls. m. 


90,000 


John 


m.: 4. A; 


Donald 


20 
m.; 


200 


m.; Lefler, 


m.; Elton 


David 
Howard 


James 


& &. 


m.; George 


W. M. Oates, 


30 
m.; Jay 


Vincent 


355 
m.; Lou 
306 


See, m.; Norman 


Allen 


Si Darrah, 


R. Hill Car- 


ex. vip. & 
m. 


Gordon 
Bob 


COLORADO 
KKTV 57,204 _ 
James D. Russell, p. & g. m.; 
Robert D. Ellis, v.p. & nat. sls.d. 
KRDO-TV 10,000 
Harry W. Hoth, p., ¢. m. & sls. m. 


KBTV 285,291 -- 

Joseph Herold, st. m.; James F. 
Brown, nat. sls. m. 

KFEL-TV 289,251 _ 

Gene O'Fallon, p. & g. m.; Frank 


Bishop, dir. & c. m. 
KLZ-TV 289,296 
Hugh B. Terry, p. & g. m.; 
Tipton, g. sls. m. 


Jack 


City Station Vhi Unf Color 





KOA-TV 289,251 100 
Don Searle, v.p. & g. m.; William 
F. MacCrystall, tv. sls. m. 


Grand KFXJ-TV 9,600 oa 
Junction Rex G. Howell, p. & g. m.: E. 
Anson Thomas, v.p. chg. als 
Pueblo KCSJ-TV 52,649 — 
Douglas D. Kahle, p. & g. m. 
John Henry, sls. m 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport WICC-TV 72,340 —_ 
Philip Merryman, p. & g. m. 
Manning Slater, sis. m. 
Hartford WGTH-TV 291,299 oe 
Fred W. Wagenvoord, v.p. & 
g.m.; Gordon R. Kerr, sls. m 


New Britain WKNB-TV 
Peter B. Kenney, 
Erwin B. Needles 
WNHC-TV 948,702 
Edward C. Obrist, m.; 
Callanan, sis. m. 
WATR-TV 193,320 
Samuel R. Elman, st. & c 
DELAWARE 
WDEL-TV 2,051,000 3 
Thomas R. Nunan, Jr., st. m.; 
Barton K. Feroe, c. m 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WMAL-TV 600,000 
Frederick 8S. Houwink, 
J. Edwards, sis. m. 


(Continued on page 122) 


234,169 ° 
vp. & g.m 
m 


sls 


New Haven 155 


J. Vincent 


Waterbury 


m 


Wilmington 


Washington 


g.m.; Neal 


New Stations 


WLEX-TV (18) Lexington, Ky., 
started March 15. J. D. Gay Jr., pres. 
Forjoe TV, Inc., rep. J. D. Gay Jr., 
28%; H. Guthrie Bell, secy.-treas., 
28% ; Wm. B. Gess, v.p., .114%; John 
G. Atchison Jr., .114%; Gay-Bell 
Corp., .34%; Central Keniucky Bestg. 
Co. (WLEX), 44.44%. 

WPRO-TV (12) Providence, R. L, 
started March 27. Affiliate: CBS. Wil- 
liam S. Cherry Jr., pres. Blair-TV, Inc., 
rep. William S. Cherry Jr., 44.9%; 
Anna Cherry Gross, v.p., 44.9%; 
Charles W. Knowles, treas., 10.2%. 

KFDM-TV (6) Beaumont, Tex., start- 
ed April 24. Affiliate: CBS. D. A. Can- 
nan, pres. Free & Peters, Inc., rep. 
D. A. Cannan, 29.7%; C. B. Locke, 
exec. v.p., 23.88%; L. H. Cullum, 
8.2%; Henry L. Christal, 3.6%: Mrs. 
Minnie Kahn, 5.88%; over 20 others 
hold less than 4% each. 

KWTX-TV (10) Waco, Tex., started 
April 3. M. N. (Buddy) Bostick, sta. 
mgr. John E. Pearson Television, Inc., 
rep. Mrs. Mabel B. Morriss, (as ex- 
ecutrix of Beauford Jester estate), 


50%; W. W. Naman, 12.125% ; Hilton 


Emory Howell, 8.125%; Ross M. 
Sams, 7.75%; William W. Callan, 
7.75%; Robert E. Levy, 65%; 
Thomas D. Stribling, 3.875%; Mrs. 


Ellender S. Chase, 3.875%. 

KHBC-TV (9) Hilo, Hawaii. J. How- 
ard Worrall, pres. Consolidated Amuse- 
ment: Co., 68.72%; Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, 24.55%; Corp. of the Presi- 
dent of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, 6.73%. 
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Set Count (Cont'd jrom page 121) 


City Station vhi Unf Color 
WRC-TV 721,000 100 
Carleton D. Smith, v.p. & g. m.; 
Joseph Goodfellow, dir. of sls. 
WTOP-TV 681,200 _ 
George F. Hartford, v.p. for tv.; 
Robert A. J. Bordley, sis. m. 
WTTG 618,000 —_ 
Leslie G. Arries, Jr., g. m.; George 
Griesbauer, sls. m. 
FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach WMFJ-TV—2 July °55 
Fort WITV 175, — 
Lauderdale Arthur L. Gray, g. & nat. sis. m. 
Fort Myers WINK-TV 12,405 — 
A. J. Bauer, g. m.; Ken Parke, 
ec. m. 
Jacksonville WdHP-TV 81,000 *— 
T. S. Gilchrist, Jr.. g. m.; Willard 
Fraker, sls. m. 
WMBR-TV 418,772 10 
Glenn Marshall, Jr., p.; Charles 
Stone, v.p. 
Miami WGBS-TV 134,760 oo 
Noran E. Kersta mng.d. & c.m. 
wtvd 314,000 65 
Lee Ruwitch, ex v.p. & g. m.; 
John S. Allen, v.p. & gen. sls. 
m. 
Orlando WDBO-TV 80,000 _ 
Harold P. Danforth, p. & ¢. m.: 
John Thorwald, sls. d. 
Panama City WJDM 24,750 —_ 
Mel Wheeler, g. m.; Milt de Reyna, 
nat. sls. m. 
Pensacola WEAR-TV 92,500 a 
Mel Wheeler, p. & g. m.; Milt de 
Reyna, Jr., asst. g. m. 
WPFA-TV 32,500 — 
Charles W. Lamar Jr., p. 
St. WSUN-TV 35,000 _ 
Petersburg Charles L. Kelly, g. m.; Mrs. Vera 
New, c. m. 
Tampa WFLA-TV 185,000 — 
George W. Harvey, g. m.; William 
B. Faber, sls. m. 
WwTvTt 175,000 © 
W. Walter Tison, v.p. & g. m. 
West Palm WIRK-TV 17,609 —_ 
Beach Joseph S. Field, Jr.. p. & g. m.; 


Sherlee Barish, opertns. m. 


WINO-TV 262,500 — 
Walter L. Dennis, ¢. m.; W. F. 
Housner, sls. m. 


ii ee - 

a Quad-City 
Employment 

is Up and Steady! 


Employment at the large farm im- 
plement plants and at some 300 











other factories is keeping pace 
with increased production sched- 
ules. Forecasts of a busy pros- 
perous 1955 in the Quad-Cities 


have materialized into an active 


buying market. 


The Quad-Cities offer you a good 
marketing opportunity. WHBF is 
“The Quad-Cities’ Favorite’. 





CBS FOR THE 
o-Cr, 
- Se. 


1owa 


AM 
WHEF :: 
TV 
TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Represented Avery-Knodel, Inc 
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Albany 


Atlanta 


Augusta 


Columbus 


Macon 


Rome 


Savannah 


Thomasville 


Idaho Falls 


Bloomington 


Champaign 


Chicago 


Danville 


Decatur 


Harrisburg 


Peoria 


Quincey 


Rockford 


Rock Island 


Springfield 


Anderson 
Bloomington 


Station Vhi Unt Color 
WEAT-TV 231,000 _ 
J. R. Meachem, p. & g. m.; Ed. 
J. Hennessy, sis. m. 
GEORGIA 
WALB-TV 145,000 —_ 
James H. Gray, p.: Tom Still- 
wagon, g. m. 
WAGA-TV 462,000 5o 
Glenn Jackson, mng. d.; Jack 


Collins, m. 


WLW-A 465,000 — 

Harry LeBrun, g. m.; Guy Tiller, 
ce. m. 

waQxI-TV 25,226 — 

R. W. Rounsaville, o.; John Ful- 
ton, mng. d. 

WSB-TV 485,725 200 


John M. Outler, Jr., g. m.; Marcus 


W4BF 137,581 50 

Donald M. Kelly, v.p., g. m. & 
sls. m. 

WRDW-TV 138,442 — 

W. Ray Ringson, ¢. m.; J. W. 
Hicks, mng. d. 

WDAK-TV 89,401 _ 

E. F. MacLeod, st. m.; Joe Wind- 
sor, cc. m. 

WRBL-TV 169,894 s 


J. W. Woodruff, Jr.. p. & g. m.; 
George Jenkins, c. m. 


WMAZ-TV 96,284 oS 
Wilton E. Cobb, g. m.; Frank 
Crowther, ¢. m. 
WNEX-TV 62,032 —_ 
Archie S. Grinalds, Jr., ¢. m.; 
Jack Robinson, sls. m. 
WROM-TV 156,600 — 
Ed McKay, m.; Chas. Doss, c. m. 
WTOC-TV 60,107 a 
W. T. Knight, Jr.. p. & g. m.; 
Ben Williams, c. m. 


WCTV—6 Spring ’°55 
IDAHO 
KBOI-TV 44,735 — 
Westerman Whillock, g. m.: Earl 
Glade, Jr., st. & sls. m. 
KIDO-TV 41,900 — 


Walter E. Wagstaff, v.p. & g. m.; 
Barry Tucker, sls. m. 

KID-TV 36,115 

C. N. Layne, st. m.; Claude Cain, 
sls. m. 


ILLINOIS 

WBLN-TV 113,242 —_ 

Jerrell Henry, g. m.; John Spahr,- 
ec. m. 

wcia 307,000 ‘_— 

A. C. Meyer, p.; Guy Main, sls. m. 

WBBM-TV 2,010,000 1,000 

H. Leslie Atlass, v.p. & g. m.; 
George Arkedis, sls. m. 

WBKB 2,074,000 _ 

Sterling C. Quinlan, v.p.; James 
Beach, sls. m. 

WGN-TV 2,080,000 : _— 

Frank P. Schreiber, g. m.; Theo- 
dore Weber, sls. d. 

WNBQ 2,120,000 _— 

Jules Herbuveaux, g. m.; Floyde 
Beaston, sls. m. 

WDAN-TV 40,000 _ 

Max Shaffer, st. m.; John Eckert, 
sls. d. 

WTVP 160,000 _ 

Shaun F. Murphy, st. m.; Dean 
Bafford, acting c. m. 

WSIL-TV 34,692 ome 

O. L. Turner, st. m. 

WEEK-TV 229,274 485 


Fred C. Mueller, g. m.; 
J. Flynn, sls. m. 


William 


WIVH-TV 231,056 *— 

Edward G. Smith, g. m.; John 
Leslie, sls. . 

KHQA-TV 153,720 _ 

Walter Rothschild, ¢. m.; Paul 


Millen, asst. nat. sls. m. 
WGEM-TV 150,000 s 
Joe Bonansinga, g. m.; James E. 

Muse, ¢c. m. 


WREX-TV 256,600 _ 

Joe Baisch, g¢.m.; Al Bilardello, 
sls. m. 

wTtvo 100,000 _ 

Harold Froelich, st. m.; Edward 
Ruppe, sls. m. 

WHBF-TV 295,201 oo 

Leslie C. Johnson, v.p. & g. m.: 
Maurice Corken, asst. g. m. & 
sls. d. 

WIcs 103,000 — 


Milton D. Friedland, g. m.; War- 
ren King, loc. c. m. 


INDIANA 
WCBC-TV—461 June ’35 
WTTv 632,097 200 
Robert Lemon, g. Norman 


m.; 
Cissna, asst. m. & sls. d. 


City 





Elkhart 


Evansville 
Fort Wayne 


Indianapolis 


Lafayette 


Muncie 


South Bend 
Terre Haute 


Waterloo 


Ames 


Cedar Rapids 


Davenport 
Des Moines 
Fort Dodge 
Mason City 


Sioux City 


Waterloo 


Great Bend 

Hutchinson 
(Wichita) 

Pittsburg 


Topeka 


Wichita 


Henderson 
Lexington 


Louisville 


Alexandria 


Baton Rouge 


Lake Charles 


Monroe 





Station vni Unf Color 

WSJV-TV 208,139 —_ 

John F. Dille, Jr.. p.: John J. 
Keenan, c. m. 

WFIE-TV 94,315 — 

Ted Nelson, g. m. & natl. sls. m.; 


Jay Sondheim, loc. sls. m. 


WEHT (see Henderson, Ky.) 
WKJIG-TV 132,447 *— 
Edward G. Thoms. v.p. & ¢. m.; 

Carleton B. Evans, c. m. 
WIN-T (see Waterloo) 


WFBM-TV 665,000 125 
William F. Kiley, v.p. & g. m.; 
Hugh L. Kibbey. sls.-serv. m 


WISH-TV 665,000 125 
Robert B. McConnell, v.p.; Robert 
F. Ohleyer, sls. m. 


WFAM-TV 70,000 a 
O. E. Richardson, o. & p.; Herbert 
Nelson, m. 


WLBC-TV 107 ,2f 20 
W. F. Craig, v.p 
WSBT-TV 206,473 25 
Neal B. Welch, g. m.; Richard W. 
Holloway, nat. sis. m. 
WTHI-TV 154,000 — 
J. M. Higgins, ¢. m.; George 
Foulkes, loc. & rgnl. sls. m. 
WIN-T 133,478 *— 
Ben B. Baylor, Jr... v.p. & g. m.;: 
Robert C. Currie, Jr.. prog. m. 
IOWA 
WOI-TV 315,600 oo 
Richard B. Hull, rad.-tv.d.; Rob- 
ert C. Mulhall, opertns. m. 
KCRG-TV 116,333 
Wade S. Patterson, g. & sls. m. 
WMT-TV 266,800 100 


William B. Guarton, v.p. & g. m.; 


Lewis Van Nostrand, ¢. sls. m. 
Wwoc-TV 295,165 oo 
Ernest C. Sanders, resident m.; 

Mark Wodlinger, sls. m. 
WHO-TV 302,000 30 
Paul A. Loyet, v.p. & res. m.; 


Harold W. Fulton, sls. m. 
KQTV 36,812 
Edward Breen, p. & ¢. m.; 

Landes, sls. m. 

KGLO-TV 135,932 
Herbert R. Ohrt, ex. v.p. & g. m.: 

Walter Rothschild, nat. sls. m. 

KTIV * 


Max 


Dietrich Dirks, p.; L. L. McCurnin, 
sls. m. 

KVTV 152,835 25 

Arthur J. Smith, res. m.;: Donald 
D. Sullivan, adv. d 

KWWL-TV 162,159 150 

R. J. McElroy, g. m:: Don E. 
Inman, sls. d. 

KANSAS 

KCKT 126,258 — 

Les Ware, ¢. m.; Otis Cowan, 
ec. m. 

KTVH 199,012 ‘_— 

Howard 0. Peterson, ¢. m.: E. W 
Dallier, sls. m. 

KOAM-TV 91,984 —_ 

R. E. Wade, ¢. & sls. m. 

WIBW-TV 488,604 11 

Ben Ludy, g. m.; Hilton Hodges, 
sls. m. 

KAKE-TV 212,500 a 

Martin Umansky, g. m.: Donivan 


D. Waldron, nat. sls. m. 
KEDD 148,356 
Stanley Durwood, p. & g. m.: 

Dean Campbell, sls. m. 


KENTUCKY 
WEHT 82,897 25 
Cecil M. Sansbury, g. m.; Roger 


Garrett, asst. m. 
WLEX-TV 
Earl L. Boyles, ex. 
Jim Pennock, sls. 
WAVE-TV 434,912 
Nathan Lord, g. m.; 
son, ¢. m. 
WHAS-TV ———— 
Victor A. Sholis, d.; 
Gillen, sls. d. 


v2. @ ¢. @2 
m. 


29 
Ralph Jack- 
Albert J. 


LOUISIANA 
KALB-TV 107,600 
Willard L. Cobb, g. m.; 

Reuben, sls. m. 
WAFB-TV 
Tom E. Gibbens, v 

Ron Litteral, sls. m. 


Marvin 


80,000 
D>. & &. @.: 


WBRZ 145,000 _ 
J. Roy Dabadie, g. m. 
KPLC-TV 66,000 —_ 


David Wilson, g. m.; Pelham Mills, 
c. m. 

KTAG-TV 57,42 

William F. Hession, 
Harper Clark, sls. m. 

KNOE-TV 206,000 

Paul H. Goldman, v.p. & g. m.: 
Jack Ansell, Jr., sls. & prom. d. 


n§ 


m.; 








Rodney A. Quick, v.p. & g. m.; 
Martin A. Glson, c. m. 








Harry Huey, g. m.; Richard Colon, 
sls. m. 


City Station vht Unf Color City Station vhi Unt Color 
New Orleans WDSU-TV 319,834 125 lis- KSTP-TV 615,000 100 
Robert D. Swezey, ex. vp. & St. Paul Stanley E. Hubbard, p. & g. m.; 
g. m.; A. Louis Read, v.p. & Marvin Rosene, gen. sls. m. 
c. m. WCCO-TV 575,400 500 
WIMR-TV 131,711 121 F. Van Konynenburg, v.p. & g. m.; 
George A. Mayoral, exec. v.p. Robert N. Ekstrum, sls. m. 
g. m.; Paul Beville, sls. m. WMIN-TV 580,000 a 
Shreveport KSLA 80,250 — Larry Bentson, p.; Frank Devaney, 
Don George, p. & g. m.: Deane R. v.p. che. sis. 
Flett, nat. sls. m. = ne ag _ 
ose bk. Merkle, g. m.; David 
MAINE Cole, sls. m. , os 
Bangor WABI-TV 103,000 — KEYD-TV 585,000 _ 
Leon P. Gorman, Jr., g. m.; Mil- Lee L. Whiting, v.p., ¢. m. & sls. 
ton Chapman, loc. sis. m. m.; Raymond J. Tenpenny, asst. 
Ww-TWO 79,000 _ s. m. 
Murray Carpenter, p. & treas.; Rochester KROC-TV 95,833 _ 
Rudolph Marcoux, bus. m. Williard Lampman, st. m.; War- 
Poland Spring WMTW 259,933 — ren L. Miller, gen. sls. m. 
John H. Norton, Jr., v.p. & g. m.; 
- Paul Tiemer, sls. m. MISSISSIPPI 
Portlan WCSH-TV 164,343 50 Col 'CBI-TV 1 a= 
William H. Rines, mng. d.; Jack eee bo ret Joseph Car- 
S. Atwood, st. m. & sls. m. —- &. 2. fis 
WGAN-TV 136,078 *— | Jackson wiv 68,404 10 
erg cg Gatchell. va. & Jay Scott, g. m.; John Croft, ¢. m. 
g. m.; Richard E. Bates. sls. m. WLBT 122,765 25 
MARYLAND os L oes g. m.; Frank Gentry, 
Baltimore WAAM 594,207 _ WSLI-TV 117,000 Ps 
Ken Carter, g. m.; Armand Grant, Owens F. Alexander, m.; Bill 
a? 5% > = ¢ . Carlier, sls. m. 
WBAL- , Meridian WTOK-TV 56,800 — 
Leslie H. Peard, Jr., st. m.: F. Robert F. Wright, p. & g. m.;: 
fh a ye 7 William B. Crooks, v.p. & c. m. 
WMAR- 598,207 
E. K. Jett, v.p. & tv. d.; Ernest J 
A. Lang, c. m. — a 
Salisbury WBOC-TV 50,715 — Cape KFVS-TV 115,2 5 
John W. Downing, p.; Charles J. G —_ O. —. tv m.; Jack 
Truitt, v-.p., E . & sls. . amey, sis. m. 
——— Columbia KOMU-TV 63,295 —_ 
MASSACHUSETTS — F. — Jr., st. m.; John 
Adams WMGT 175,066 — AW teas Gude 
(Pittsfield) John T. Parsons, m.; William P. —— pl on Sw. mL.) 12 
adi me Sens 64 Austin A. Harrison, a: BR F. 
W. C. Swartley, ¢. m.: C. H Knight, loc. sls. m. 
Sees dia. on. Kansas City a. hay ; a 110 
WNAC-TV 1,290,537 eae a om, gs. m.; 8S. B. 
Norman Knight, ex. v.p. & g. m.; a” aoe 
KMBC-TYV 483,376 110 
— H. Bateson, sls. serv. John T. Schilling, v.p. & g. m.: 
: George J. Higgins, v.p. & sls. m. 
Cambridge WTAO-TV 195,000 — 7 . + 
(Boston) Theodore B. Pitman, Jr., g. m. & —-" a a 
a. , a a © m.; E. Manne 
Springfield © WHYN-TV 172,000 — ~ ng er 
Charles N. DeRose, ¢. m.; Patrick | St2oseph = KFEQ-EV  ASO016 | & of 
J. Montague, c. m. St. Louis KSD-TV_ 772988 i os 
WWLP 172,000 6 ‘ a “i -~ oe 
William L. Putnam, g. m.; James zy ldell oa eee wed 
H. Ferguson, Jr., sis. m. TVI1 oe ee: Te yo 
Worcester | WWOR-TV 91,200 — | = EE 
Ansel E. Gridley, v.p. & ¢. m.: | ohn - Scheuer, Jr., ex. VD. & 
Leonard V. Corwin, c. m. g. m.; James R. Bonfils, sls. m. 
KWK-TV 725,000 200 
MICHIGAN = = ee, p. & ¢. m.; 
Ann Arbor §WPAG-TV 25,000 — ns «oS ee 
Edward F. Baughn, v.p. & g. m.; Sone a 3 Bn ge m.: Ji mo 
o —_ MacDonald, sls. m. eee “5 _ g. m.; Jimmy 
Bay City WNEM-TV 312,555 75 3 v * aes 
Harry E. Travis, ¢. m.; James Sgutngtats ?_ CAETO aad 
. ° earson Ward, v.p. & g. m. 
Gerity, Jr. p. KYTV 73.430 
Cadillac WWTv 281,711 — | | < Getter coun aa 
L. T. Matthews, v.p. & g. m.: - tee oon ebam, co-mgr. & c. sam. 
John F. Cundiff, ¢. sls. m. m.; Carl Fox, co-mgr. 
Detroit CKLW-TV 1,496,000 _— . . 
J. E. Campeau, p. & g. m.; E. MONTANA 
Wilson Wardell, gen. sls. m. Billings KOOK-TV 20,000 _- 
W4IBK-TV 1,553,277 350 Vv. V. “Bud” Clark, ¢. m.; John 
Bill Michaels, mng. d.; Maurice H. Conner, c. m. 
McMurray, nat. sls. m. Butte KXLF-T¥V ——— a 
WWs-TV 1,530,000 300 E. B. Craney, p.; Jim Manning, 
Edwin K. Wheeler, ¢. m.; Don g. m. 
DeGroot, asst. g. m. Great Falls KFBB-TV 20,500 — 
WXYZ-TV 1,469,000 a Le Roy Stahl, st. m.; W. C. 
—>. Py & ¢. m.; John : Blanchette, c. m. 
. val, v.p. chg. tv. Missoula KGVO-TV 19,250 — 
Grand Rapids WOOD-TV 519,379 20 A. J. Mosby, m.; Hugh Bader, sls 
Willard Schroeder, g. m.; Arthur m. 
ih M. Swift, gen. sls. m. 
alamazoo WKZO-TV 567,381 200 JEBRAS 
Carl E. Lee, v.p. & mng. 4.; oy er = 
Donald W. DeSmit, sls. m. Holdrege KHOL-TVY = 63,761 am 
Lansing WJIM-TV 430,000 250 (Kearney) Jack Gilbert, st. m.; Al McPhil- 
Harold F. Gross, p. & g. m.; Rich- lamy, sls. m. 
ard E. Nason, oprtns. d. Lincoln KOLN-TV 120,954 —_— 
WTOM-TV 55,000 —_ A. James Ebel, g. m.; Thomas L, 
Thomas B. Shull, st. m.; Roger S. Young, sls. m. 
Underhill, sls. m. Omaha KMTV 302,935 150 
Saginaw WKNX-TV 140,000 6 Owen Saddler, ex. v.p. & g. m.; 
Howard H. Wolfe, st. m.; Robert Arden Swisher, ¢. sis. m. 
M. Chaniler, sls. m. WOW-TV 302,935 7 
Traverse City WPBN-TV 39,066 a Frank P. Fogarty, v.p. & g. m.; 
Les Biederman, p. & g. m.: R. E. B _ Fred Ebener, sls. m. 
Detwiler, asst. g¢. m. & sls. m. | Scottsbluff KSTF—10 June 1 
MINNESOTA NEVADA 
Austin KMMT-TV 54,515 _ Henderson KLRJ-TV 28,280 6 
~— oe. m.; Don E. Inman, | Bob Gardner, g. m.; Pat Burke, 
sls. d. | loc. sls. m. 

Duluth KDAL-TV 105,000 — | Las Vegas KLAS-TV 21,244 so 
(Superior) Odin S. Ramsland, ec. m.; John | R. G. Jolley, p. & g. m.; Marian 
Grandy, sls. m. Y. Komar, c. m. 

WDSM-TV 101,200 — | Reno KZTV 17,465 





City Station Vhi Unf Color 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WMUR-TV 390,000 — 

Norman A. Gittleson, ex. v.p. & 
g. m.: Gordon E. Moore, sls. m 

Mt. Washing- WMTW (see Poland Spring, Me.) 
ton 


Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 
WATV 1,290,000 a 
Irving R. Rosenhaus, p. & ¢. m.; 
William Crawford, sls. d 


Newark 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque KGGM-TV 55,630 a 
A. R. Hebenstreit. p.: George 
Morgan, c. m 
KOAT-TV 53,496 — 
Ted L. Snider, st. m., Mel Drake 


gen. sis. m. 
KOB-TV 56,310 a 
Wayne Coy, p. & g. m.: Rolf § 
Nielsen, tv sls. m. 


Roswell KSWS-TV 27,9017 — 
John A. Barnett, o. & ¢. m.; Paul 
B. McEvoy, sls. d 
NEW YORK 
Albany WROW-TV 152,000 _ 
(Schenee- Thomas S. Murphy, ¢. m.; Harry 
tady-Troy) L. Goldman, st. m 
Binghamton WNBF-TV 325,690 20 
George R. Dunham, ¢. m.; Stanley 
N. Heslop, g. sls. m 
Bloomingdale WIRI 80,740 — 
(Lake Placid) Carl F. Stohn, ¢. m.; Al LaFrance 
sls. m. 
Buffalo WBEN-TV 457,829 200 
George R. Torge, st. m.; Nicholas 
J. Malter, sis. m 
WBUF-TY 170,000 a 
Gary L. Cohen, ex vp Bob 
Brennan, sis. m 
WGR-TV 460,616 246 
J. J. Bernard, g. m.; O. Howard 
Icl. sls. m 
Carthage WCNY-TV 60,960 _ 
(Water- Louis Saiff, Jr.. g¢. m.: Alfred M 
town) Tauroney, nat. sis. m 
Kingston WEKENY-TV 30,000 _— 


Robert M. Peebles, g. m. & sis. m 
(Continued on page 124) 
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YOUR STAR... 
YOUR HOST... 
YOUR 
SALESMAN: 


DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS .r. 


To all moviegoers in the country (and 
that’s just about everybody) ‘‘Fair- 
banks" is a magic name. It promises 
action ... danger . . . excitement. And 
“Fairbanks” lives up to that promise 
as producer-host of every show, star 
of one out of four in the sponsor- 
proven TV film series: 


“DOUGLAS 








ABC FILM 


SYNDICATION, INC. 
7 West 66th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO « ATLANTA « HOLLYWOOD « DALLAS 


May 1955, Television Age 


Set Count (Cont'd from page 123) 


City 


New York 


Rochester 


Schenectady 


(Albany- 
Troy) 
Syracuse 


Utica 


Asheville 


Durham 


Greensboro 


Greenville 


Raleigh 


Wilmington 


Winston- 
Salem 


Bismarck 


Fargo 


Minot 


Valley City 


Akron 


Ashtabula 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Columbus 


Station vni Unt Color 

WABC-TV 4,181,000 _ 

Ted Oberfelder, g¢. m.; Trevor 
Adams, sls. m. 

WABD 1,481,000 3,000 
George L. BarenBregge, st. m.; 
William Crawford, sls. m. 

WATYV (see Newark) 

WCBS-TV 4,481,000 3,000 

Sam Cook Digges, g. m.; Frank 
Shakespeare, sls. m. 


WOR-TV 4,481,000 

Gordon Gray, £. m.; 
ips, sls. m. 

wrer 4,481,000 _ 

Fred M. Thrower, g. m.; John A. 
Paterson, sls. m. 


Charles Phil- 


WRCA 41,481,000 3,000 

Hamilton Shea, ¢. m.; Jay J. 
Heitin, sls. m. 

WHAM-TV 355,000 ‘_— 

William Fay, v.p. & g. m.; John 


W. Kennedy, Jr., gen. sls. m. 
WHEC-TV 285,690 ‘_— 
C. Glover DeLaney, v.p. & g. m.; 

LeMoine C. Wheeler, sls. m. 
WVET-TV 285,690 200 
Ervin F. Lyke, p. & g. m.; 

Arthur Murrellwright, sls. m. 


WRGB 428,800 _— 
Raymond W. Welpott, m.; Robert 
F. Reid, sls. m. 
WHEN-TV 361,220 350 
Paul Adanti, v.p. & &. m.; 
Frederick Menzies, c. m. 
WSYR-TV 361,220 300 
E. R. Vadeboncoeur, p. & g. m.; 
W. R. Alford, nat. sls. d. 
WKTV 161,000 200 


Michael C. Fusco, ¢. m. & sls. m. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WISE-TV 36,500 _ 

Harold H. Thoms, g. m.; Joseph 
J. Master, c. m. 

WLOS-TV 307,610 — 

Charles B. Britt, ex. v.p.; Bradley 


H. Roberts, c. m. 
WBTV 176,189 61 
Charles H. Crutchfield, ex. v.p. & 
g. m.; Wallace J. Jorgenson, gen. 
sls. m. 
WTVD 


224,520 


Harmon Duncan, m.; Mike Thomp- 
son, sis. m. 

WFMY-TV 307,794 50 

Gaines Kelley. ¢. m.; William 


Baskerville, c. m. 
WNCT 102,770 —- 
A. Hartwell Campbell, g. m.; John 

G. Clark, Jr., ¢c. m. 2 
WNAO-TV 124,440 20 
Charles G. Baskerville, g. m.; Earl 

Welde, c. m. 
WMFD-TV 50,003 


R. A. Dunlea, Jr.. m.; Claud 
O’Shields, sls. m. 

WSJS-TV 269,320 110 

Harold Essex, ex. v.p.; Harry B. 
Shaw, sls. m. 

WTOB-TV 89,054 an 


John G. Johnson, g. m. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

KFYR-TV 27,750 —_— 

F. E. Fitzsimmonds, ex. v.p.: 
A. L. Anderson, sls. m. 

WDAY-TV 65,200 _ 

Tom Barnes, g. m. & sls. m. 

KXJB-TV (see Valley City) 


KCJB-TV 30,120 _ 
John W. Boler, p.; Herman Burk- 
art, c. m. 
KXJB-TV 78,000 100 
John W. Boler, p.; Wm. L. Hur- 
ley, v.p. chg. sls. 
OHIO 
WAKR-TV 174,066 — 


S. Bernard Berk, p.; 
Berk, v.p. & g.m. 


Roger G. 


WICA-TV 116,285 _— 

John A. Colin, g. m.; Donald 
Fassett, bus. m. 

WCPO-TV 724,140 —_ 


Glenn Clark Miller, 
Cc. L. Doty, sls. d. 
WKRC-TV 717,145 
U. A. Latham, g. m.; 
Schlinkert, g. sls. m. 
WLW-T 525,000 
R. E. Dunville, p.; 
ware, st. m. 


asst. g. m.; 
500 
Robert T. 


92 
Robert Boul- 


WEWS 1,084,810 100 

James C. Hanrahan, g. m.; Floyd 
E. Weidman, g. ex. 

WNBK 1,164,000 107 


Lloyd E. Yoder, g. m.; Theodore 
H. Walworth, Jr., tv sls. m. 
WXEL 1,089,000 —_— 
Franklin C. Snyder, mng. d.; R. C. 

Wright, c. m. 


WBNS-TV 446,175 — 
Richard A. Borel, tv d.; Robert 
D. Thomas, sls. m. 


City 


Dayton 


Lima 
Steubenville 
Toledo 


Youngstown 


Zanesville 


Ada 

Enid 
Lawton 
Muskogee 


Oklahoma 
City 


Tulsa 


Eugene 
Medford 


Portland 


Altoona 
Bethlehem 
Easton 


erie 


Harrisburg 


Johnstown 


Lancaster 


Philadelphia 





Station vhi Unt Color 
wLw-c 350,800 — 
James Leonard, v.p. & &. m.; 

Charles Dodsworth, sls. 4d. 
WTVN-TV 385,918 — 
Joseph 


W. McGough, g. m.; Rob- 
m. 


ert C. Wiegand, asst. g. m 


WHIO-TV 637,330 — 

Robert H. Moody, ¢. m.; Walter 
E. Wolaver, ¢c. m 

WLW-D 331,000 oo 

H. Peter Lasker, v.p. & g. m.: 
George Gray, sls. m. 

WIMA-TV 76,211 — 

Robert W. Mack. v.p. & g. m.: 
C. B. Heller, sls. m. 


WSTV-TV 1,083,900 — 
John J. Laux, v.p. & g. m.; Joseph 
M. Troesch, asst. g. m. 


WSPD-TV 316,000 90 
Allen L. Haid, v.p. & mong. d.; 
Bill Ashworth, nat. sls. m. 
WFM4J-TV 149,000 100 
William F. Maag, Jr., p.; Mitch 
Stanley, st. m. & sls. m. 
WKBN-TV 148,588 100 


W. P. Williamson, Jr., p. & g. m.; 
J. L. Bowden, st. d. 


WHIZ-TV 15,000 — 
Allan Land, mng. d.: Nate Milder, 
sls. d. 


OKLAHOMA 


KTEN 182,000 _— 
Bill Hoover, v.p. & g¢. m.; Brown 
Morris, sec. treas. & st. m. 
KGEO-TV 265,421 —_— 
George Streets, g.m.; Tom Belcher, 

sls. m. 
KSWO-TV 61,680 a 
P. N. Goode, comptroller; Ross B. 
Baker, g¢. m. 
KTVX 248,750 — 
L. A. Blust, Jr.. v.p. & g. m.; 


Ben Holmes, nat. sls. m. 
KTVQ 167,381 os 
John Esau, p.: Ray Wilson, c. m. 
KWTV 315,000 100 
Edgar T. Bell, ex. v.p. & g. m.; 

Fred L. Vance, sls. m. 
WKY-TV 318,954 118 
P. A. Sugg, ex. v.p. & st. m.; 

John Haberlan, nat. sls. m. 
KOTV 248,651 60 
C. Wrede Petersmeyer, p. & g. m.: 


Jim Richdale, c. m. 
KV0O0-TV 248,000 100 
C. B. Akers, g. m.; John Devine, 
ec. m. 
OREGON 
KVAL-TV 51,000 — 
S. W. McCready, v.p. & g. m.; 
Glenn Nickell, sls. m. 
KBES-TV 27,100 _ 
Jerold R. Poulos, m.; Edward 
Barnett, c. m. 
KOIN-TV 287,400 50 
C. Howard Lane, mng. d.; John 


Palmer, nat. sls. m. 

KPTV 240,806 50 
Russell K. Olsen, mng. d.; Charles 
R. White, sls. m. 

KLOR 286,000 
S. John Schile, g. m.:; 
son, loc. sis. m. 


Jack Was- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WFBG-TV 490,528 — 

Jack Snyder, mng. d.; George 
Burgeon, oper. m. 

WLEV-TV 89,307 _ 

Thomas R. Nunan, Jr., st. m.; 


J. R. Gulick, nat. sls. m. 
WGLV 81,915 —_— 
J. R. Porterfield, g. m.; Nelson S. 

Rounsley, bus. m. 





WICcU 208,500 150 

Ben McLaughlin, g. m.; Karl R. 
Nelson, ¢c. m. 

WSEE 66,500 —_— 

Charles E. Denny, ¢. m.; Don 
Boyce, c. m. 

WCMB-TV —— —_— 

Ed K. Smith, g¢. m. 

WHP-TV 193,002 — 

A. K. Redmond, g. & c. m. 

WTPA 193,002 _— 

David J. Bennett, g. m.; Allen P. 
Solada, sls. m. 

WARD-TV a 

Robert R. Nelson, g. m. 

WJAC-TV 868,224 290 

Alvin D. Schrott, g. m.; John H. 
Hepburn, sls. m. 

WGAL-TV 823,448 30 

Harold E. Miller, st. m.; Leroy K. 


Strine, c. m. 
WCAU-TV 1,904,946 *_— 
Donald W. Thornburgh, p. & g. m.; 

Robert M. McGredy, tv. sls. m. 
WFIL-TV 2,195,636 1,000 
Roger W. Clipp, g¢. m.; Kenneth 

W. Stowman, gen. sls. m. 
2,035,222 370 
. Tooke, g. m.; Alexander W. 
Dannenbaum, Jr., c. m. 




















City Station vhf Unt Color 
Pittsburgh KDKA-TV 1,134,110 100 
Harold C. Lund, g. m.; Lloyd G. 
Chapman, sis. m. 
WENS-TV 475,000 _ 
Larry H. Israel, v.p. & §. m.; 
Donald P. Menard, sis. m. 
Reading WEEU-TV 95,000 — 
Thomas E. Martin, ex. v.p.; K. 
Richard Creitz, rad. tv sls. d. 
WHUM-TV 219,870 —_— 
Humboldt J. Greig, p.: Robert M. 
Reuschle, nat. sls. m. 
Seranton WARM-TV 200,000 — 
William Dawson, ¢. m.; Sam 
Feigenbaum, sls. m. 
WGBI-TV 245,000 _ 
Robert E. McDowell, st. m.;George 
D. Coleman, nat. sls. m 
WwTtvU 250,000 —_ 
Thomas W. Jones, g. m.; George 
Winterstein, prgm. 4d. 
Wilkes-Barre WBRE-TV 245,000 100 
David M. Baltimore, v.p. & g. m.; 
Ernest Lewis, sls. m. 
WILK-TV 254,000 *— 
Roy E. Morgan, ex. v.p.; Thomas 
P. Shelburne, m. d. 
York WNOW-TV 94,000 — 
Richard E. Burg, st. m.; Robert 
M. Stough, sls. m. 
WSBA-TV 95,000 a 
Louis J. Appell, Jr.. p.: C.. L. 
Doty, v.p., €. m. & ¢c. m. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence W4JAR-TV 1,404,002 200 
Peter B. James, st. m.; Ed Bog- 
hosian, sls. m. 
WNET-TV 92,400 a 
Abraham Belilove, v.p.; E. James 
McEnaney Jr., g. m. & c. m., 
WPRO-TV - 
William 8S. Cherry, Jr., p. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson WAIM-TV 127 550 — 
Glenn P. Warnock, g. m.; Fisher 
Darden, ¢. m. 
Charleston WCSC-TV 172,781 ‘_— 
Roland Weeks, m. & nat. sls. m.; 
Ralph E. Thornley, rgnl. sls. m. 
WUSN-TV ns 
J. Drayton Hastie, : Phil Porter- 
field, nat. sls. a 
Columbia WCOS-TV 80,000 a 
Chas. W. Pittman, g. m.;: Wayne 
Poucher, sls. m. 
WIS-TV 158,203 _- 
Charles A. Batson, mng. d.; Law 
Epps, sls. m. 
WNOK-TV 80,000 — 
H. Moody McElveen, Jr., g. m. & 
sls. m. 
Florence WwBTW 119,470 a 
William Quinn, mng. d.; John H. 
Brock, loc. sls. m. 
Greenville WFBC-TV 443,850 —_ 
B. T. Whitmire, m.; R. Q. Glass, 
Jr., sls. m. 
WGVI-TV 125,000 — 
Ben K. McKinnon, v.p., g. m. & 
sls. m. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City KOTA-TV—3 June ’55 
Sioux Falls KELO-TV_ 115,796 


Chattanooga 


Jackson 


Johnson City 
Knoxville 


Memphis 


Nashville 


Old Hickory 


Joseph L. Floyd, p.; E. A. Nord, 


g. m. & sls. m. 
TENNESSEE 


WDEF-TV 137,275 
Harold E. Anderson, 
H. Segler, sls. m. 
WDXI-TV 85,445 — 
Aaron B. Robinson, p. & g. m.; 

Jack Murphy, sls. m. 


g. m.; Otis 


Lag gt i 143,692 — 
H. Lancaster, Jr., v.p. & ¢ 
WATE-TV 180,750 _ 


W. H. Linebaugh, v.p. & g. m.; 
John T. McCloud, c. m. 

y 101,890 30 

John A. Engelbruht, p. & g. m.;: 
Guy L. Smith III, c. m. 

WHBQ-TV 319,034 

John Cleghorn, v.p. & g. m.; L. 0. 
Dobson, sls. d. 

WMCT 349,043 65 

H. W. Slavick, g. m.; Earl More- 
land, st. m. 

WSIX-TV 237,924 _— 

R. D. Stanford, Jr.. p. & g. m.; 
E. S. Tanner, tv. c. m. 


WSM-TV 237,924 

John H. DeWitt, Jr.. p.; Irving 
Waugh, c. m. 

WLAC-TV 241,723 55 


(Nashville) T. B. Baker, Jr.. ex. v.p. & g. m.; 


W. W. (Bill) Walker, c. m. 


City 


Abilene 


Amarillo 


Austin 


Beaumont 


Big Spring 
Corpus 
Christi 


Dallas 
(Ft. Worth) Roy M. 


El Paso 


Fort Worth 
(Dallas) 
Galveston 


Harlingen 


Houston 


Longview 


Lubbock 


Midland 


San Angelo 


San Antonio 


Temple 


Texarkana 
(Tex.-Ark.) 
Tyler 


Waco 


Weslaco 


Wichita Falls 


Salt Lake 
City 


Montpelier 


Station vhe Unt Color 
TEXAS 
KRBC-TV 43,620 — 


John Kelly, st. m.; Forest Lane, 
nat. sls. m. 

KFDA-TV 70,647 —_— 

Ed Moore, g. m.; Dan Hayslett, 
nat. sls. m. 


KGNC-TV 70,647 —_ 

Wesley S. Izzard, g. m.; Aubrey 
Jackson, asst. g¢. m. 

KTBC-TV 112,853 8 

J. C. Kellam, g. m.; O. P. (Bob) 


Bobbitt, sls. m. 
KBMT 41,000 oe 
John Rossiter, v.p. & g. m. 
KFDM-TV —_ 
Cc. B. Locke, ex. v.p. & g. m.; 
a M. Johnson, sis. & oprtns. 





KBST- TV—9 July ’55 
KVDO-TV 38,850 _ 
L. W. “Bud” Smith, g¢. m.; V. 
Eugene Tinsley, c. m. 
KRLD-TV 456,000 150 


Flynn, st. m.; W. A. 
Roberts, asst. m. chg. sls. 
WFAA-TV 456,000 150 


Ralph Nimmons, st. m.; Mike 
Shapiro, c. m. 

KFJZ-TV—11 Aug. °55 

KROD-TV 67,585 — 

Val Lawrence, v.p. & g. m.; Dick 


Watts, gen. sls. m. 


KTSM-TV 68,382 _ 
Karl O. Wyler, p. & g. m.; Roy 
T. Chapman, v.p. & sls. m. 
WBAP-TV 460,200 325 
George Cranston, st. m.; Roy 


Bacus, c. m. 
KGUL-TV 394,000 
Paul E. Taft, p. & g. m.; 
S. Wilson, sls. m. 
KGBT 49,462 
Troy McDaniels, g. m.; 
Roberts, c. m. 
KGUL-TV (see Galveston) 
KPRC-TV 404,500 
Jack Harris, g. m.; 
nat. sls. m. 
KTRK-TV 401,500 200 
Willard E. Walbridge, g. m.; Bill 
Bennett, c. m. 
KTVE 
Barre Monigold, st. m.; 
Henry, ¢. m. 
KLTV (see Tyler) 
KCBD-TV 78,812 a 
Joseph H. Bryant, p. & g. m.; 
George L. Tarter, c. m. 
KDUB-TV 78,812 — 
W. D. (Dub) Rogers, p.; George 
Collie, nat. sls. m. 
KMID-TV 39,250 
Ray Herndon, g.m.; Lambert Cain, 
c. m. 
KTXL-TV 38,598 
J. H. Hubbard, g.m.; 
esen, ¢. m. 
KENS-TV 249,944 17 
Albert D. Johnson, g. m.; Wayne 
Kearl, g. sls. m. 
WOAIL-TV 249,944 30 
James M. Gaines, v.p. & g. m.; 
Ed V. Cheviot, c. m. 
KCOR-TV—41 June °55 
KCEN-TV 112,975 —- 


Robert 


Ingham 8. 


00 
Jack McGrew 


40,000 —_ 
A. James 


E. O. Thom- 


Harry Abbott, st. m.; Burton 
Bishop, g. m. 

KCMC-TV 127,390 as 

Waiter M. Windsor, g. m. & c. m. 

KLTV 107 —_— 


Marshall H. Pengra, g. m. 


KANG-TV 48,960 

Bob Walker, st. m.; Earle Rarte, 
Jr., C. Mm. 

KWTX-TV ——— —_ 

M. N. (Buddy) Bostick, st. m.; 


—— Boland, nat. & rgnl. sls. 


KRGV -TV 48,215 
Byron W. Ogle, tv d.; Jack Keasler, 
ce. m. 


KFDX-TV 89,750 — 
Howard H. Fry, g. m.; Mott M. 
Johnson, nat. sis. m. 
KWFT-TV 89,750 a 
Kenyon Brown, p. 
UTAH 
KSL-TV 174,100 128 


D. Lennox Murdoch, v.p. & m.; 


Edward B. (Ted) Kimball, ¢. 
sls. m. 
KTVT 174,000 128 


G. Bennett Larson, p., g¢. m. & 
sls. m. 


KUTV 181,500 _ 
Frank C. Carman, p. & g. m.; 
Brent H. Kirk, sls. m. 
VERMONT 
WMVT 125,521 — 


Stuart T. Martin, v.p. & g. m.; 
John A. Dobson, sls. m 


City 





Hampton 
Harrisonburg 


Lynchburg 


Norfolk 


Richmond 


Roanoke 


Bellingham 


Pasco 


Seattle 


(Tacoma) 


Spokane 


Tacoma 
(Seattle) 


Station Vii Unf Color 
VIRGINIA 

WVEC-TV (see Norfolk) 

WSVA-TV 104,570 _ 

Frederick L. Allman, p. & €. m™.; 


Howard C. Evans, sls. m. 


WLVA-TV 225,000 a 
Philip P. Allen, v.p. & &. ™.; 
Joseph F. Wright, Jr., c. m. 

WACH-TV (see Norfolk) 

¥ ACH-TV 137,500 — 
. A. Seville, ¢. m.: Tiny Hutton, 
ve’ m 

WTAR- TV 356,492 50 

Campbell Arnoux, p. & g. m.; 
Robert M. Lambe, gen. sis. m 

WVEC-TV 135,000 95 


Thomas P. Chisman, p. & ¢. m.; 


Harrol A. Brauer, Jr., vp. & 
sis. d. 
WwTtvkR 185,265 300 


Wilbur M. Havens, p., ¢. m. & sls. 
m.; Walter A. Bowry, Jr., asst. 
g. m. & asst. sis. m 

WSLS-TV 333,665 

James H. Moore, ex. v.p.: Horace 
Fitzpatrick, asst. & c. m 


WASHINGTON 


KVOS-TV 173,153 

Rogan Jones, p.; Fred Elsethagen, 
sis. m. 

KEPR-TV 50,621 a 

Thomas C. Bostic, v.p. & g. m. 
H. R. Cary, sis. m. (Satellite of 
KIMA-TV, Yakima) 

KING-TV 429,500 177 

Otto P. Brandt, v.p. & g. m A. 
P. Hunter, c. m 

KOMO-TV 422,375 75 


W. W. Warren, v.p. & g. m.; Ray 
Baker, v.p. & c. m. 

KHQ-TV 113,360 20 

Richard O. Dunning, p. & ¢. m 
John H. Pindell, c. m. 


KXLY-TV 106,992 a 

Richard E. Jones, v.p. & ¢. m 
Robert Struble, sis. m 

KREM-TV 107,171 — 

Louis Wasmer, owner; Robert H. 
Temple, m 

KTNT-TV 122,375 175 

Len Higgins, 1 Larry Carino, 


c. m 
(Continued on page 126) 


. «for your next social 
function, select a setting 
that pays tribute to your 
preference for the finest. 


BANQUETS 


RECEPTIONS 


MEETINGS 
WEDDINGS 
PARTIES 


A selection of ballrooms 
unmatched for magnifi- 
cence to accommodate 
groupsof any size up to500. 





BANQUET DEPARTMENT 


ELDORADO 5-2500 


PARK AVE. AT 59TH STREET 
N NEW YORK 
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CITY AFTER CITY 








ITS TIME SPOT! 


Yes, in Atlanta, Detroit and San An- 
tonio (to name a few) Racket Squad 
rates #1 in its time period. Here are 
more cities where it tops competition: 


DAYTON 22.8 62.1% share 
FT. WAYNE 49.4 84.2% share 
GRAND RAPIDS 22.9 55.6% share 
HOUSTON 30.5 71.4% share 


(Rating source: ARB, Fe>., 1955) 


Some markets are still available . . . 
reserve yours, before someone else 
does! 


REED HADLEY, starring in... 





ABC FILM 
SYNDICATION, INC. 

7 West 66th St., N. Y. 
CHICAGO - ATLANTA - HOLLYWOOD - DALLAS 
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Newsfront (Cont'd from 91) 
former to follow “the path of most 
resistance” (i.e. creative innovation) 
because “advertisers, in the end, pay 
off on performance.” While the amount 
of advertising has more than doubled 
in the last 25 years — causing a great 
deal more competition for the con- 
sumer’s time and attention — the ratio 
of advertising costs to sales has drop- 
ped, he explained, by nearly a third. 
Further, the performance of advertis- 
ing has helped in the past six years, 
for example, to improve the refrigera- 
tor business, 94 per cent; canned soups, 
100 per cent, and small electric ap- 
pliances, 110 per cent. While agencies 
still have a long way to go, their efforts, 
he noted, are improving. 


PROGRESS OF COLOR. The color pa- 
rade, with RCA playing its allotted 
role of chief drummer, continued its 
march to Main Street last month. Back- 
ground reports indicated that the next 
two months may be decisive: 

RCA conducted a press tour of its 
huge picture-tube plant in Lancaster, 
Pa., recently expanded from 50,000 to 
132,000 square feet of color tube pro- 
duction. Company officials made two 
notable announcements: First, 
plant, hitherto devoted chiefly to b&w 
tubes, will be given over to color tubes, 
only, as of June. Second, RCA has 
made marked advances in licking the 
rejection rate of color picture tubes. 

Simultaneously, RCA delivered what 
may become market-busting news. Pro- 
duction of its new 21-inch color set 
(TELEvision AcE, Newsfront, Oct. 
1954) that requires only 28 tubes will 
start “shortly.” 

Come June, another company may 
have color news. Chromatic Television 
Labs., a west coast manufacturer 50 
per cent owned by Paramount Pictures, 
was said to be readying its first “pop- 
ular price” receiver. Presumably, the 
dark-horse entry would cost less than 
$500. It is reported to have a large 
screen (21 or 22 inches) and to use 
the picture tube designed by Dr. Er- 
nest Lawrence of Stanford. 

The operational end of color was 
literally highlighted at a couple of tv 
studio lighting conferences, each last- 
ing two days, held by General Electric 
in Cleveland. For the nearly 250 dele- 
gates, G.E. constructed a model demon- 


this. 


stration studio, offered not only the 
advice and services of its own lighting 
specialists, but also guest speakers 
from stations and networks. Partici- 
pants included Phil Wygant of wsap- 
tv Ft. Worth; Reid R. Davis, NBC 
manager of tv-studio-field technical op- 
erations, and Joseph Bambara, CBS 
engineer in charge of special projects. 





Set Count (Cont'd from 125) 


KTVW 422,200 — 
Roger D. Rice, st. & g. sls. m. 
KIMA-TV 50,621 _ 
Thomas C. Bostic, v.p. & &.m.; 
H. R. Cary, sis. m. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WCHS-TV 423,234 _— 
John T. Gelder, Jr., ¢. m.; John 
L. Sinclair, Jr., sls. m. a, -tv 
WSAZ-TV (see Huntington) 
WCHS-TV (see Charleston) 
WSAZ-TV 525,265 
Lawrence H. Rogers, v.p. & &. m.; 
C. Tom Garten, asst. g. m. 
WHTN-TV—13 Spring ’55 
WOAY-TV 262,840 a 
Robert R. Thomas, Jr., o. & m. 
WAP 35,802 = 
. Eiland, s. m.; Jerry Burns, 
sls. m. 
WTRF-TV 306,500 78 
Robert W. Ferguson, ex. v.D. & 
g. m.; H. Needham Smith, sls. 
m. 


Yakima 
(Pasco) 


Charleston 


Huntington 


Oak Hill 
(Beckley) 
Parkersburg 


Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 
WEAU-TV 75,000 
H. S. Hyett, ¢. m. 

ler, st. m. 
WBAY-TV 235,000 
Burke Farquhar, st. m.; 

C. Nelson, sls. m. 
WMBV-TV (see Marinette) 
WFRV-TV—S June ’55 
WKBT 86,816 _ 
Howard Dahl, g. m.; Robert Z. 

Morrison, Jr., sls. m. 
WKOW-TV 103,000 
Ben F. Hovel, g. m.; 
sls. m. 


Mae Clatze Richard Kep- 


Geese Bay Robert 


La Crosse 


Madison Robart 
Loomer, 
WMTV 75,000 _ 
Morton J. Wagner, st. m. & sls. m. 
WMBV-TV 175,000 
Joseph D. Mackin, g. m. William 
R. Walker, m. 
Wwxix 398,255 —_ 
Edmund C. Bunker, sta. m.; Theo- 
dore C. Shaker, sls. m. 
WTMJ-TV 764,004 211 
Walter J. Damm, g. m., tv. & rad.; 
Neale V. Bakke, sls. m. 
wtvw 500,000 — 
I. E. (Chick) Showerman, st. m. 
L. A. Duke Larsen, g. sls. m. 
KDAL-TV (see Duluth, Minn.) 
WDSM-TV (see Duluth, Minn.) 
WSAU-TV 59,200 _— 
George T. Frechette, v.p. & g. m.; 
Richard D. Dudley, asst. ¢. m. 
& c. m. 
WYOMING 
KFBC-TV 19,000 —_ 
Wm. C. Grove, g. m.; Charles P. 
Cahill, c. m. 


ALASKA 
KENI-TV 15,000 
Jack D. Ellison, g. m.; 

Duncan, sls. m. 
KTVA 15,000 — 
A. G. Hiebert, p. & g. m. 
Fairbanks KTVF 1,000 os 

Walter A. Welch, st. m 


HAWAII 


Hilo KHBC-TV 
J. Howard Worrall, p. 


Marinette 
(Green Bay) 


Milwaukee 


Superior 


Wausau 


Cheyenne 


Anchorage —_ 
James G. 





(Satellite 
of KGMB-TV, Honolulu) 

KGMB-TV 70,203 _— 

C. Richard Evans, v.p. & g. m.; 
Ralph Davison, sls. m. 

KONA 69,000 _ 
John D. Keating, p. & g. m.;: 
James A. Wethington, sls. m. 

KULA-TV 70,203 
Jack A. Burnett, g. m.; 
LaRue, sls. m. 


PUERTO RICO 
WAPA-TV 43,345 —_— 
Delfin Fernandez, g. m.: Segis 
Mundo Quinones, c. m. 
WKAQ-TV 65,000 
Rafael Delgado Marquez, 
Leslie Highley, sls. m. 


Hugh B. 


San Juan 


=. m.; 











Readers ask: 


How to lengthen film life? 


TELEVISION AGE called on Henry 
Lloyd, the secretary of Rapid Film 
Technique, Inc., New York, for his 


opinions on this question. 


How long should a film last? 


Motion picture films can’t last for- 
ever but they can last three or four 
times as long as many people think 
they can. Many commercial film dis- 
tributors are content if they get half 
a dozen runs out of a print before con- 
signing it to the scrapheap. Actually, 
as many as 20 runs or more per print 
is not unusual if the print is properly 
cared for. A film print is like a piece 
of machinery. Given proper care, and 
most important, a periodic check-up, 
its useful life can be extended almost 
indefinitely. 


However, improperly handled, a film 
might very well be discarded as un- 
usable after one showing. With correct 
usage and handling, a film should give 
its owner an absolute minimum of 10 
runs. 


What do you mean by “proper 
usage”? 


The term means several things. It 
includes proper packing so that film 
is not damaged in transit; it means 





uveconsecssnsononnesvenoesousecoeveaueneanianeniny 


Tv as you ride 


A 14-inch wide angle television 
receiver has been developed for 
automobiles by the Universal 
Broadcasting System for the 
General Motors. The set is in- 
stalled in the rear of the front 
seat, may have a built-in antenna 
and is powered by a small stand- 
ard power unit concealed in the 
trunk. While the set is not mass 
produced it can be custom built 
on order either to UBS or 
Cadillac. 














storing films in areas that are relatively 
dirt and dust free and it includes care- 
ful handling by a projectionist who 
takes pride in the condition of his 
projector. 


Perhaps most important, however— 
if only because it is often forgotten 
or attended to sloppily—proper usage 
includes a periodic expert inspection 
to stop small damages and defects be- 
fore they assume major proportions 
and result in the premature end of a 
print worth $40 or more. 


What are the most usual kinds 
of damage? 


Film is damaged mostly by dirt, oil 
stains, abrasions, scratches, dust in 
the air and torn sprockets. 


Is a damaged film a ruined 
film? 


Not necessarily. Most of those 
damaged can be repaired by compe- 
tent film restorers at a fraction of 
the replacement cost. 


How serious are torn sprock- 
ets? 


It’s practically impossible to tear up 
sprocket holes straight through the 
reel. More often, a film can be used 
with torn sprockets provided a little 
effort is expended to put it into shape. 
When a film is rejected because of 
“torn sprockets,” it is often merely an 
easy way out for an inspector too lazy 
to get out the film’s full value. 


What's the best way to prevent 
film damage? 


The most obvious way to prevent 
film from becoming damaged is han- 
dling it carefully in every step. The film 
should be handled and housed in air 
that is relatively free from dirt and 
dust. Your film handler must resist 
the temptation to twist the film tighter 
on the reel, it is this that is the main 
cause of abrasions. Your projectionist 

(Continued on page 131) 











NOW AVAILABLE 


Three-ring, leather 
binder for the 


Television Age 


SPOT REPORTS 





You will now be able to keep these 
important SPOT REPORTS in 
your own binder — at your elbow 
for quick reference. The SPOT 
REPORT is an important review 
and preview of spot activity that 
can mean business for you. Here 
are some comments on the SPOT 


REPORT: 


The SPOT REPORT is very informative. 
In capsule form, it keeps us up to date 
on tv spot activities. With time so lim- 
ited, it certainly is a welcome feature. 
ArTHUR PARDOLL 
Director of Broadcast Media 
Foote, Cone & BeLpinc 


Each month I look your SPOT RE- 
PORT over very carefully. 
Dovucias H. Hum, Timebuyer 
Cuartes W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 


I read SPOT REPORT because it helps 
me get a picture of the trend in spot 
activity. 
Ann Janowicz, Timebuyer 
Ocitvy, Benson & Martner, Inc. 


Keeping fully abreast of competitive 
development in spot TV is almost an 
impossible task. The constant change 
in trends, practices, standards, etc., af- 
fects the planning and strategy of all 
advertisers. It is a definite aid to have 
a regular source of current happenings 
in spot TV which TELEVISION AGE 
is now providing. 

Frank MIneEHAN, Director of Media 

Sutuivan, STAUFFER, COLWELL 

& Baytes, Inc. 


The SPOT REPORT is a must with me. 
Reccie ScHEUBEL 
Reccre Scueuser, Inc. 


Television Age 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me binders at $2.00 each. 
Name: é on 
SIRE». aon a o-dbn's ss oh «ole 


[) bill me () check enclosed 
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OAKLAWN 
PARK 





Hot Springs 


"Dig this CRAZY daisy chain!" 


——F 
—J 
’ 





“This is no daisy chain, son . . . it’s the microwave hookup created by Southwestern 
Bell-Arkansas, so KATV and the Chevrolet Dealers of Central Arkansas could put 


the races from Oaklawn Park in Hot Springs into thousands of Arkansas living rooms!” 


“Man, what a layout! Southwestern Bell-Arkansas says that other than the transcon- 
tinental microwave system, the KATV hookup is the longest, and has the greatest 
number of links in the transmission!” 


“That just goes to show you, son . . . KATV is running way ahead of the place horse 


in Arkansas!” 


“Sing on, Dad . . . you can take a chance on the nags at Oaklawn, but it’s a sure bet 
that an advertiser on KATV is going to be a winner every time!” 


Studios in Pine Bluff and Little Rock 


For a hot tip on Arkansas see: For a hot tip on Arkansas see: 
Bruce B. Compton Avery-Knodel, Inc. 
Nat’! Sales Manager National Reps. 


CHANDEL 7 game 


John H. Fugate, General Manager wai dussiee batueus 
620 Beech Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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In the Picture 


Two Princeton men now steer the Emerson Drug Co., Baltimore 
City, sponsor of Science Fiction Theatre and Chance of a Lifetime. 
Francis H. McAdoo, Jr. (r), Class of °38, is president; Kirk 
LeMoyne (Lem) Billings Class of °39, v.p. in charge of adver- 
tising. McAdoo has given his full business career to the company, 
with war time out to be among the Navy’s first PT skippers. The 
father of three sons, he lives on a farm, raises sheep. After college, 
Billings stopped with Coca-Cola until war service driving an ambu- 
lance in Africa. Then Harvard Business School, General Shoe Corp. 
and, in 1951, Emerson Drug. 





Director of advertising for the Mutual Broadcasting System and the film division of 
General Teleradio, Inc., is the new title of Robert Elliott. A Harvard man, Class of °35, 
Bob went to work on a trade publication for the advertising field when he got out of college, 
serving as a reporter, assistant editor and, for three years, as managing editor. When the war 
came along, he served as a lieutenant commander aboard the USS New Jersey, flagship of Ad- 
mirals Halsey and Spruance, then returned to civilian life to serve as assistant promotion 
manager of Fortune in 1945. Subsequently, he was promotion copy chief of both CBS Radio 
and CBS Television networks and copy supervisor at the Ruthrauff & Ryan advertising agency. 
The dapper Mr. Elliott is married and lives in Manhattan where his wife is a member of the 
Vogue magazine staff. 





Joseph M. Bryan (1), president 
of Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Co., and Charles H. Crutchfield, 
executive v.p. and g.m., have official- 
ly opened the doors of the new $11,,- 
million home of wBTv and wst Char- 
lotte. The 127-room building was 
designed especially for color and 

: f - 5 ‘wii drew an audience of more than a 

; Athos TR As million for its tv-am dedication. No- 

 .. rr 5 i: tables like the state governor and 
<i) 


wa. Mimi Benzell aided the opening. 





National Affiliated Television Stations, Inc., newly formed by General Electric to improve 
both v and uhf station profits, has named a director of management services, Richard 
P. Doherty. Dick is thoroughly qualified for the job. From 1935 to 1945, for example, he 
spruced up a number of New England firms, then became an NARTB vice president and de- 
veloped the first cost yardstick for tv station operation. He has also represented industry on 
top-level groups like the Wage Stabilization Board, International Labor Organization, National 
Industrial Conference Board, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Between times—and trips—he 
produced his own labor-management forum on WEE! Boston (1940-44), founded his own 
advisory business, Television-Radio Management Corp. (which he plans to continue). Dick 
is married, has a daughter and lives in Bethesda, Md. 





Brand Names Foundation, the non-profit educational organiza- 
tion, has elected two prominent broadcasters to top positions: 
Edward R. Taylor (1), vice president of Motorola, has been 
named board chairman while Thomas F. O’Neil, president of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, is to be executive committee chair- 
man. Ed Taylor’s been doing a spectacular marketing job with 
Motorola for about the past four years, previously had been with 
Hotpoint, Zenith and General Motors. Tom O'Neil, as everyone 
knows, heads up Mutual which, along with the Yankee and Don Lee 
Networks, is a subsidiary of the General Tire and Rubber Co. 
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In the Picture 


Ted Bates & Co., which hiked billings from about $3 
million when it was founded in 1940 to some $46 million 
last year, has changed from a partnership—there were 13 
of them—to a corporation. Henceforth, it will be Ted Bates 
& Co., Inc. That has meant, of course, electing officers, with 
the five top posts going to D. Robert Parman (1) and 
Clifford N. Parsells, senior vice presidents; Rosser 
Reeves, vice chairman; William H. Kearns, president, 
and Thomas F. Harrington, chairman. Mr. Bates remains 
honorary chairman and executive committee head. 





Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. has a new president in Eugene I. Harrington, 48, who will 
also continue as head of Harrington-Richards, the agency’s west coast division. Mr. Harring- 
ton got his start in 1928 at Albert-Frank, San Francisco, becoming ad manager a year later for 
Nielson Packing, the California food company. For eight years following 1931, he was a 
free-lance writer and campaign planner for major sgencies, being won over to the Lord & 
Thomas San Francisco office as account executive in 1939. Three years later he was vice presi- 
dent and office manager, leaving in 1943 to fill the comparable post for Foote, Cone & Belding 
in New York. In 1946, he founded his own agency, Harrington-Buckley, with Los Angeles and 
San Francisco offices. When it merged with the Richards agency in 1950, Mr. Harrington as- 
sumed the title of executive vice president. 





At the age of 31, Jerome Stolzoff becomes an agency vice president for the second 
time. He’s been given the title at Biow-Beirn-Toigo where he is account supervisor for Procter 
& Gamble. One year out of high school in 1941, Jerry joined the Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mil- 
waukee, as cub copywriter. Nine years later he was v.p. in charge of tv-radio, squiring two of 
the largest local users of radio in the country. (Schuster’s Dept. Store and the Golden Rule Co. 
used up to 57 hours a week, together. In the same year, 1950, the agency listed about as many 
tv clients as anyone in the U. S. In 1951, Jerry signed with Foote, Cone & Belding to work on 
leading Toni products and, two years later, joined what was then the Biow Co. as account 
executive on P&G’s Lilt home permanent. He became supervisor for Lilt and Shasta Shampoo 
last year. Ladies’ note: He’s single. 





Sunset Productions, the newly formed television subsidiary of Warner Bros. Studios, 
will have Jack Warner, Jr., 39, as production head. Their first film series for tv is on avia- 
tion, Men of the Sky, and is slated to go before the cameras shortly. Mr. Warner, born in 
San Francisco, knows the film business from A to Z. After a B. A. from the Univ. of Southern 
Cal, he entered Warners’ New York office to learn about exhibition, distribution. Then he 
returned to the coast, studied production by working on shorts, ultimately became an associate 
producer. He entered service in 1941, starting as a combat photographer and ending as 
assistant photo officer on Eisenhower’s staff. (He is still a Lt. Col. in the reserve.) Since 
the war, he has been an independent producer (Jack L. Warner Productions), as well as 
production executive for the Warner Bros. Studios. 





The $7 million Hirshon-Garfield agency, of which 
Sidney Garfield (1) was president, merged May 1 with 
Peck Advertising where Harry Krawit (center) remains 
president and Harry Peck (r) continues as the board 
chairman. Although the Boston and Miami offices of 
Hirshon-Garfield are not included in the deal, about 20 key 
employes—and most of his clients—will follow Mr. G. in 
his move to the enlarged Peck offices, 400 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Garfield becomes a board member and the executive 
committee chairman of Peck, reportedly a $10-million 
agency now. 
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Readers Ask 


(Continued from page 127) 
should clean the film gate on the pro- 
jector prior to each run. 

Don’t overlook the importance of 
storing and shipping all reels in cans. 
And keep the cans sealed. Besides 
keeping film from becoming physically 
damaged, cans protect film from dam- 
aging dust and dirt. 

Is there anything that can be 
done to the film to prevent 
damage? 


It’s almost next to impossible to 
avoid the inevitable situations that lead 
to film damage. But it is possible to 
ward off harming the film by special 
treatments which can retard damage 
to new film and also remove damages 
from used film. There are several com- 
panies which do this work. The cost of 
processing film in order to prevent 
and treat damage is only a fraction 
of the replacement cost. Then, too, it 
increases the useful projection life of 


the film. 


In what way can new film be 
treated? 

Here at Rapid Film we have de- 
veloped a treatment for new film called 
Rapidreat. It consists of a special 
formula applied to the film, which acts 
like a transparent shield. Many 
scratches, abrasions, marks, oilstains. 
dust pigments, etc., will not penetrate 
through the coating. The coating can 
be easily removed, thereby removing 
much of the damage, and reapplied 
again for future protection. 


In what way can used film be 
restored? 

Rapid’s process for restoration of 
used film is called Rapidweld. This in- 
cludes cleaning, removing all scratches 
from both base and emulsion, repair- 
ing splices, eliminating brittleness and 
whatever else is necessary to restore 
acceptable screening quality. 








SERVICE DIRECTORY 





CAMERA SUPPLIES 





Complete line of 15-35 Camera equipment. 
Editing and Lighting equipment, Dollies, 
Lenses, TV Camera accessories. Write for 
catalogue or call: 


SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 


(ermena Equipment ©. 


1600 Broadway, 
JUdson 6-1420 











COMMERCIAL PRODUCERS 





FREE MOVING PUPPETS 
Write or phone for details. 


GLOBAL TELEFILMS INC. 
35 West 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
CIrcle 5-7991 











CONSULTANTS 


William J. Scripps Assoc. 


tion Consultants 
1005 Kales Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 3-1750 

















FILM EQUIPMENT & PROCESSING 


lf It's Film Production 
Equipment s.0.s. Has it! 


Here, under one roof, an entire building, 
ore all your needs for producing, processing, 
recording and editing motion picture films 
—no need to shop around—we have it—and 
at worthwhile savings. Visit our showrooms 
or send list of your needed equipment and 
we will submit full descriptions with illus- 
trations and prices. 


S.0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. "PR" 


602 W. 52nd St., New York 19 Cable: SOSOUND 





* Quiet * Roll ’em 


eACTION! 


—— Equipment for the movie 
and Television Producer 


THE CAMERA e MART, Inc. 
1845 B’way N.Y. 23, N.Y. Circle 6-0930 














Sales-Service-Rentals 


Motion Picture and Television Equipment 
WRITE FOR CATALOG, Dept E 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


209 W. 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. — Circle 6-0348 











LIGHTING 





for your LIGHTING needs, call 


Century Lighting Inc. 


521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-7050 








MUSICAL COMMERCIALS 


phil davis 


musical enterprises 





“distinctive musical 
commercials” 


1650 BROADWAY ©® N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-8148 


Brochure on request 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 
ORDER FORM 











Please insert my advertising 
message in your “Service Di- 
rectory.” 





T) 2 time ....cccccccccces $25 
CD) 7 times .......cccccceee 20 
7} BS Ghenes 2c csccccccseces 15 
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Sign of the chimes: This letter came 
to The Christian Science Monitor from 
a Rochester, N. Y., woman: “The influ- 
ence of television on very small chil- 
dren sometimes becomes apparent in 
strange ways. One day my three-year- 
old daughter listened admiringly as 
her older sister recited the alphabet. 
‘Mommy,’ she exclaimed, turning to 
me, “Tracy knows ALL her NBC’s!’” 


* * aa 


Once upon a short time ago, an NBC 
press man was assigned to write a house 
biography of a young and, as it turned 
out, a very pretty actress just hired by 
the network as a color test girl. In the 
course of getting all the facts of all of 
her 18 years, the network Boswell 
asked the wide-eyed darling if anyone 
else from her home town of Upper 
Black Eddy, Pa., was as famous as 
she. “Yes,” she replied thoughfully. 
“There’s one boy who’s a 2nd Lt. in 
the Air Force.” 


a * oo 


Life in this Television Age: On 
Land: The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has an X-ray television device 
that peers into the workings of a ma- 
chine while it’s operating. The highly- 
penetrating gadget makes it possible 
to televise most any moving engine. 
On Sea: Television is used to ease 
control of operations of a fleet of 
twenty huge Canadian whaling-factory 
vessels. Miniature tv cameras set in 
the stern relay pictures to the bridge. 
In the Air: An aluminum ball, 100 
feet in diameter, was suggested by Dr. 
John R. Pierce, director of electronics 
research of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, as a tv and radio signal mirror 
22,000 miles above the earth. Such a 
satellite would obviate the need for 
transocean cables. 

* a7 a 

We repeat in full this filler from 
Punch, taken from another English 
publication called Housewife: 

THE HUSBAND WHO KNOWS BEST 

Before Celia Johnson accepts a new 
part both she and her husband have 
to be convinced that the part and the 
play “are absolutely right. Usually 
Peter and I agree. If we don’t, I accept 
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reve oc fy Camera 


his verdict.” Miss Johnson’s faith in 
her husband’s critical judgment is not 
just wifely submission. Peter Fleming 
is an Oxford “Double First” in English 
Literature—as well as a first-rate estate 
administrator, a dead accurate shot 
and an intrepid explorer. 

Just the chap. 

wt * * 

Then there’s this off the Associated 
Press wire: TOKYO, April 12 — The 
Education Ministry promised an invest- 
igation of RADIO TOKYO-TV. The 
station started its second week telecast- 
ing a weekly, 20-minute striptease. 

Unquestionably, there will be some 
redress! 


tj, Md 


a“ 
Tj 


Zz 
ae 


A press release from WCCO-TV 
Minneapolis-St. Paul allowed that Minn- 
esota’s Governor Orville L. Freeman 
made history one day early in April 
by being the first Minnesota governor 
to be televised in color. The telecast, 
of course, originated in the color 
studios of WCCC-TV and in it the gov- 
ernor explained his proposed tax plan 
to Minnesota citizens. 

No doubt some viewers saw too 
much green. 

* a 

Tv spot report: A few days before 
the baseball season opened, Nathaniel 
Leverone, chairman of the board of 
the new Kansas City Athletics, drop- 
ped by the Municipal Stadium to see 
how preparations were coming along 
for the opening game. He was prompt- 
ly turned away at the gate by a work- 
man. Mr. Leverone was about to take 
his leave when another workman 
identified him—from a recent tele- 








vision appearance. 
ue we a 

What’s in a name? The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, a heavy lender 
to motion picture firms and now taking 
to making tv loans, is on Milk Street. 

* % * 

Paul Nathan writes in his Publisher’s 
Weekly column, Rights and Permis- 
sions, that Dorothy Salisbury Davis, 
outgoing secretary of the Mystery 
Writers of America, in reviewing the 
organization’s accomplishments and 
disappeintments of the past year, ob- 
served: “We did not gain a tv show 
to grace with our name and blessing. 
... We made a big mistake there, let’s 
face it. We asked for money.” 


* * a 


Two for the books: Also from Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly are these two items: 
1. “Bobbs-Merrill reports that sales of 
Aileen Park’s Davy Crockett: Young 
Rifleman, one of the firm’s Childhood 
of Famous Americans Series, have been 
greatly stimulated by the recent Walt 
Disney television production of epi- 
sodes from Davy Crockett’s life and 
the popularity of the ballad used as 
background music. Orders have been 
pouring in from all over the country 
with the result that over 2,000 books 
have been sold in two weeks”. 2. “When 
Ed Sullivan spent 45 minutes on Grant- 
land Rice’s book, The Tumult and the 
Shouting, according to Hugh Johnson, 
sales manager of A. S. Barnes, the 
sales picked up tremendously. ‘The 
night before publication,’ he says, ‘the 
advance was 15,000, and for the next 
two weeks following the show we had 
orders jumping it to 60,000. The re- 
views and advertising broke much 
later, so all this can be ascribed only to 
the tv show’.” 


* * * 


The president of a company, in con- 
cluding his speech at the firm’s sales 
convention, asked that everyone in the 
room get up and look under his chair. 
All the salesmen did as they were bid 
and they all came up with a dollar bill. 
“Now,” the president said, “if you got 
off your backsides more often you’d 
get more of these.” 











WTV4J, in the 6 Station 
South Florida Market, 
HAS A LARGER AUDIENCE 
SIGN-ON TO SIGN-OFF, 
THAN ALL OTHER FIVE 
* TV STATIONS COMBINED. 


\\ In each 1/4 hour between 6 P.M. 
and 12 P.M. over 80% of the sets 
in use are tuned to CHANNEL 4. 


Call your Free & Peters Colonel now! Have him 
show you the latest PULSE. You'll find that 
WTVJ has the lowest cost-per-thousand figures 
of any medium in Fabulous South Florida. 


@ wry 


MIAMI 
Basic Affiliate 100,000 WATTS POWER — 1,000 FT. TOWER 








FLORIDA'S FIRST TELEVISION STATION 








Coverage-conscious advertisers get 

more than their money's worth when they 

swing their schedules to KMBC-TV. Channel 9 
booms out its signal from a 1,079-foot tower 
(above average terrain) and a 316,000-watt color- 
equipped RCA transmitter. 


Out-state reception reports show KMBC-TV delivers 
many markets never before adequately served by 

a Kansas City station. Mexico, Mo., 155 miles E, 
reports: “Picking up Channel 9 very clearly. Never 

able to get KC before.” Marceline, Mo., 140 miles 

NE, says: “The brightest, best picture we receive.” 
Burlington, Kansas, 100 miles SW, reports: “Channel 

9 comes in fine.” Mount Vernon, Mo., 140 miles §S, 
reports: “Channel 9 reception particularly good.” 
Topeka, Kansas, 62 miles W, writes: “Reception excellent 
— better than local station.” St. Joseph, Mo., 57 miles N, 
says: “Reception perfect.” Eldon, lowa, 180 miles N, 
reports: “Regular and satisfactory reception.” 


These are just a few of the voluntary reports from viewers 
which show how KMBC-TV (now owned and operated 
by the Cook Paint & Varnish Company) has completely 
changed the television picture in the Heart of America. 
For details, see your Free & Peters Colonel. 


KMBC-TV 


Kansas City’s Most Powerful TV Station 
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